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IS name was really Charles Mager ; but one night when we 

were doing a little canvassing in the mountains, and my 

friend had been safely delivered of a hot Republican oration to a 

rough audience of Democratic backwoodsmen, he gained his first 
title. 

I say his first title, for, if Darwin be right, this man so far evolved 
in mind from his ancestors had at least retained their most useful 
accomplishment—the art of climbing. He climbed the ladder of 
fame rapidly ; yet not in any playful manner, as his ancestry might 
have done, but steadily, firmly, and surely, like one who carries a 
heavy burden and must make each step decidedly ; yet having a 
care to notice each preceding rung, to see whether it be adequate to 
hold the strain that he will put upon it. 

One loose-jointed young mountaineer in red-topped boots had 
been sitting in the back of ourelectioneering waggon during the speech- 
making, under the pretext of being a little deaf and weak in the legs ; 
but I soon saw that he was making considerable fun by the dumb- 
show that he carried on in pretence of being one of us Republicans. 
He had considerably diluted the tail-board of the waggon with 
tobacco juice ; and, as the evening wore on, it became only too 
obvious that he was becoming too full of peach-brandy, apple-jack, 
or the injudicious blending of other such concoctions that were 


handed round without the slightest regard to political distinction. 
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When the time came for us to depart our horses were “ hitched 
up” by many willing hands ; but all entreaties and commands failed 
to dislodge the fellow (who seemed to be known only by the name 
of Sandy) from his perch. 

Two or three men advanced good-temperedly: 

“Turn it up, Sandy,” they said, taking him by the legs to drag 
him from his perch ; but Sandy reached for his rifle, the butt of 
which lay beside him in the bed of the waggon. 

“Leg-go!” he demanded huskily ; “I’m goin’ home wi’ the 
Major.” 

Whether Sandy after the first mile or two altered his intention, 
or whether the rough mountain road at length dislodged him, we 
did not know. But, ever after, my friend was known as “the Major; ” 
before long it was “the Honourable Major,” and now he is most 
deservedly Attorney-General of an important State. So you will 
very readily understand that I must not be too minute in my 
descriptions of locality ; but I will tell you this much: he was 
elected as representative of a large county called Chestnut County, 
in the important State of which he is now Attorney-General. 

No one will laugh more heartily than the Major himself if he 
should happen to read this humble article ; for, although I do not 
intend to let you know his real name and address, I am going to tell 
you the whole truth of an incident in the life of an American states- 
man. 

There have been only four people in the world in the secret up 
to the present time, and one of them, like myself, is an Englishman 
who has been but slightly masked in several other stories, and whose 
name would very likely be familiar to most English people if I chose 
to give it you correctly—but I do not. So in this faithful narrative 
of how the Major was elected Representative of Chestnut County, 
1 will call him Poutch, 

You see, I am in rather an awkward position ; so you must forgive 
me if I falsify my characters and the description of the locality in 
which the incidents that I am about to relate took place. All else is 
true. 

And I do not wish to take any credit to myself for the important 
part taken in this little political comedy. Perhaps some sanctimonious 
ones may think that little credit was due to any of the company 
concerned ; but this view of the case I most decidedly repudiate. 

Charles Mager was a very good lawyer even when I first knew 
him, and at the time of his election he was undoubtedly one of the 
best criminal lawyers in the Southern States. He was a good fellow, 
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too; and many a deer-drive, turkey, quail, fox, “coon,” and squirrel 
hunt we have had together. Few could beat him with the rifle, but 
the ordinary gun was not his weapon. He could imitate a number 
of wild birds and beasts, and could whistle two notes at a time: a 
singular accomplishment which often created some merriment in a 
nigger camp. ‘To the Major I owe very much indeed—possibly my 
life. For when Poutch and I first went into the mountains on our 
arrival in Chestnut County we were taken (being utter strangers) for 
two men who had stopped the mail. It was, of course, a curious 
case of mistaken identity, for the mail-carrier himself swore that we 
were the men, that we had waylaid him on the mountain trail, threat- 
ened his life, and goodness knows what besides ; and had it not been 
for the Major, with whom we had luckily at the very time driven in the 
opposite direction—in fact we had gone to take a dip in the Tennessee 
River—things might have been very serious indeed for us. It was 
also lucky for us that he was both a well-known and a well-liked man 
in the community. 

You must know that the South was then in a very unsettled con- 
dition. The effects of the war were still felt everywhere ; bands of 
“Guerillas” and “Kuclucks” infested the mountains, and murders 
were rife in all quarters. I have seen it stated in a responsible organ 
that the murders committed south of the Ohio stnce the war amounted 
at that time in the aggregate to nearly double the mortality from 
yellow fever! I believe that statement, absolutely; for many very 
cowardly ones were committed in Chestnut County during my short 
residence there, to say nothing of the feuds between families and 
the more pardonable killings upon their account. 

I have lived much on the Western frontier; was in the Indian 
Territory in unsettled times, and in Fort Dodge when it was said . 
that a man was killed and eaten for breakfast every morning (which 
of course was drawing the long-bow, not to say the “long pig”); I have 
been in some of the roughest frontier towns and communities ; but 
in Chestnut County life was really unsafe. Yet for some of the 
better people there I formed a very warm attachment ; and one of 
these was Charles Mager. 

He was in truth a good-natured and a warm-hearted man. _ In 
fact our acquaintance was not many hours old before we borrowed 
$5 of him: and the fact that we paid this back seemed to impress 
him very deeply. I think his keen sense of fun was gratified by the 
fact. And for aught I know this was the first link in a chain of very 
close friendship. Certainly a similar action might well create some 


comment in a more favoured society. 
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As I have said, the Major was a very smart criminal lawyer. At 
all hazards he would save a man’s neck: either by eloguence—or by 
somehow arranging that his client should escape. So he got many 
cases that seemed utterly hopeless. And some of his fees were 
curious: a cow, a horse, an old rifle, and in one case a nice little 
plot of ground to which the owner could never hope to return, were 
amongst the rewards for wresting a criminal from the hands of the 
law—perhaps for saving his very neck from the halter. 

More than once he has told us that there was not the slightest 
hope of saving this man or that ; but that if we should happen to be 
at the trial we had better stand clear when Hindes rode up to the 
court-house door upon his black mare (the fleetest thing in the 
country), and left her carelessly untied, as was his wont.- So, later 
on, when everyone was astounded at the daring rush the criminal 
had made, and how he had escaped to the Tennessee River and into 
the fastnesses beyond, we took the news perhaps a little more calmly 
than the rest. You see, we three lived together, now, and alone 
shared these little secrets. 

In the night Hinde’s black mare would return to its stable. 
scratched a little perhaps and bathed in foam ; and the proprietor 
would be angry for a time, but inwardly very proud of the way in 
which she had outstripped them all. 

Many a time was that old court-house rocked by laughter at the 
Major’s little pleasantries or good-natured banter at the expense of 
the judge or prosecuting counsel. He was so dry, and withal so 
eloquent. 

He also raised two very curious and amusing points of law, that 
are now bywords throughout the locality. In one case, which was a 
dispute as to whether an outgoing tenant could remove manure that 
had been carted upon the land, judgment turned upon the point as 
to whether the manure was “personal property” or “real estate.” 
My friend argued that the former was most decidedly the case ; and 
the riddle that he put to the circuit judge entirely onplussed that 
gentleman, and it doubled up the court toa man. It was one of 
those dry and witty sayings in the form of a riddle to which there can 
be no answer. The other case I dare not even touch upon, though 
both tales if told in full would highly amuse you ; but I cannot give 
them here ; they are, to tell you the honest truth, a little too spicy 
even for the press of these degenerate times. 

“ What a shame!” you will say. 

And so itis. But I cannot help it. Mrs. Grundy would be 
down upon my head with her virtuous umbrella like a thousand of 
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bricks. Again, if you are a man you would laugh immoderately at 
the little jokes, and enjoy them ; but if your wife or daughter should 
happen to enjoy the same things you would class me with Zola— 
though I hope you would allow them the credit of a little wit. On 
the other hand, if you are a woman you might possibly blush a little, 
read the stories over and over again with much amusement, and then 
pretend, at least to your male friends, not to have read the article. 

So that in either case you see that although it would amuse you, 
I should be doing harm to myself and infuriating a worthy but 
fictitious old woman. 

Besides Poutch and myself, the Major had another very ardent 
canvasser and supporter in the person of a retired army doctor, who 
lived in the hills for his health’s sake, but also practised a little in the 
district and was the State’s medical examiner for pensions. 

It so happened that a few days before the polling took place, Mr. 
Snow, a celebrated character in the mountains and a staunch De- 
mocrat, fell ill of a gastric fever common in those parts. He sent for 
Dr. Shirley—the only medical man in whom he had the slightest 
faith. He liked the bluff manner of the old army surgeon. 

When Dr. Shirley arrived after a ten-mile drive, old Snow was 
pretty bad. The doctor saw at once that although he was in a good 
deal of pain there was no immediate canger. Old Snow rolled from 
side to side of the bed. 

“T reckon it’s a case this time,” he said between the groans. 

The doctor shook his head, meditatively. Then taking the old 
man’s hand he felt his pulse—and looked serious ; placed his palm 
upon the distended stomach —and looked alarmed, 

“Tt’s a bad case, sure enough, Mr. Snow,” he said seriously ; “a 
very bad case!” 

Poor old Snow clenched his hands and looked up piteously. He 
groaned anew. 

“T allowed it was,” he whined. ‘‘Can’t yer do nothing, doctor? 
Mebbe I'd better call in th’ old woman and sign them papers,” he 
added plaintively. 

“Well, I don’t know just yet,”” returned Dr. Shirley. “I'll sit 
down here beside you a while, and watch the turn.”’ 

“Tell me the truth, doc. Don’t waste no time,” the old man 
pleaded. 

“T’ll see presently.” 

The doctor watched a little while. He was a rough, bluff-spoken 
man, but kind-hearted withal ; and he did not like to see the other 
suffer as he was doing now, 
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“ Snow,” he said presently, “ there’s one thing that may save 
you yet.” 

“God be praised !” exclaimed the old man. ‘“ God be praised ! 
I’ve said a good many things about these ’ere mountains in my time; 
but I'll take it all back—I don’t exactly want to leave ’em yet. 
Doctor, what is it?” 

** But will you take the remedy ?” 

“ Ay, that I will ; if it ain’t worse than the disease.” 

“Then you must vote for the Major at the election—vote she 
straight Republican ticket.” Dr. Shirley smiled good-humouredly. 

Snow set his lips to suppress a groan, and turning vigorously upon 
his companion said firmly : 

“TI can’t do it, doc. I’ve bin a good straight old Democrat nigh on 
forty-five year! Never missed pollin’ but onest, and that was in the 
war. Oh!” But here another severe twinge took him and doubled 
him up. 

The doctor followed up this advantage. 

“It’s the only kind of medicine in these times.” He took a little 
phial from his pocket and held it up. ‘ You must take that promise 
first, and then one dose of this will: ease you; but one won’ 
work without the other. It’s mixed so that it won’t work on a Demo- 
cratic constitution.” |The doctor’s little joke had a softening effect, 
and he added: “Now look here, Snow ; we are good friends, and you 
know me—when I say a thing I mean it. Here is what will cure you in 
this bottle : promise me to vote the Republican ticket, and it’s yours.” 

The poor old man eyed the bottle covetously as Dr. Shirley 
placed it upon the table and sat down beside the bed. Presently he 
smiled grimly : 

“ Put a napkin over it,” he said. 

The doctor sat still without answering. It pained him much to 
see the old man’s agony as he rolled upon the bed ; but he had 
made a firm resolution, and knew that his time would come. 

A quarter of an hour must have gone by, when at last old Snow 
turned round and faced his enemy. 

“It’s a dirty, low Republican trick,” he said quietly ; “but I 
give in, not bein’ one of them old-fashioned martyrs.” 

“Do you promise ?” 

“Yes.” 

Dr. Shirley held up the bottle. 

“You swear to vote the straight Republican ticket ?” 

“Swear be damned! I’m a Democrat, and so my word’s better 
than your bond.” 
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The doctor wanted no more ; so he gave him the first dose of 
the medicine, which contained a little opium and: brought immediate 
relief. 

“ Doctor,” said old Mr. Snow presently, “ you’re a good ’un. I'll 
do what I’ve swore to do ; but it’s the last fee you'll ever get out of 
me, and I reckon ’ll clear up all outstandin’ debts between us.” 

I could tell you a capital story about old Mr. and Mrs. Snow and 
a commercial traveller who lost his way in the mountains ; but it can 
have no possible bearing upon elections—not the slightest. 

The Major’s opponent was Colonel Van Norman, strange to say 
a bond-fide army colonel, and the editor of the Chestnut County 
Democrat—a bloodthirsty organ containing little news excepting police 
news and party politics. But, for all that, it was a good sheet, and 
well edited. ‘There was in it, too, a very plain-spoken “ personal” 
column ; and, as the Colonel was a fearless and hot-headed man, you 
can well imagine that his life was beset by many dangers, 

One of my own personal friends wished to borrow my pistol for 
the purpose of shooting him, and as I distinctly put my foot down 
and refused, he went unarmed, and would most likely have been 
killed himself had it not been for the timely interference of Mrs. 
Van Norman, who was a good, attractive, and generally-liked woman, 
although many (I for one) could not stand her husband. He was a 
slight, pompous man, and very conceited indeed. 

Being the editor of such a powerful organ as the Chestnut County 
Democrat, however, a bold and good speaker, and the man of fashion 
of the place, and the county also being of a democratic tendency, he 
had a large number of supporters. In fact, he looked upon the 
coming election, and his own return as representative, with dignified 
(if it be possible for conceit to put on dignity) and complacent 
certainty. 

He was a Norman, was the election “ gag,” and always in the 
van. 

The chief trouble with our candidate, the Major, was that he was 
so retiring. Rather careless in his dress and about his personal 
appearance, a most eloquent speaker (when started), and endowed by 
nature with a handsome face and noble bearing—some said that there 
had been Indian blood on his mother’s side of the family—yet he 
did not enter into electioneering with that “ push” which is most 
essential in contesting an uphill seat. But Poutch and I, and a few 
more, did not take it socalmly ; we were determined that at least he 
should make a good stand against Van Norman. There was no 
other Republican in the county so well and so favourably known. 
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A good deal of canvassing had already been done, when there 
came the awful news, which shook the very nation, of the shooting of 
President Garfield. Andshortly after came the sad news of the death 
of that good man. 

It was a day of general mourning—the day of Garfield’s funeral. 
At about twelve o’clock in the morning I was standing in the clearing 
near the house, and, for want of better employment, “sizing up” 
the quantity of cordwood ready to go to the brick-kilns, when a 
mutual friend of ours rode up, dismounted, and tied his sorrel 
gelding to the gate, and, vaulting the snake-fence, came right up to 
where I stood. Intimating that he wanted to talk to me in privacy, 
we went behind a stack of tan-bark. Here we sat down, and picking 
up a stick he began “ whittling ” it with a large clasp-knife. . Having 
lived in the South for some time I knew that this was a sign that he 
had something of importance to say to me. So I let him talk about 
the weather, the crops, and the insanity of Guiteau, at his own length, 
well knowing that he 4ad an important point somewhere, and that in 
lis own good time he would veer round to it. Presently he ceased 
whittling, threw the remnants of the stick away, brushed a few chips 
from off his trousers, pocketed his clasp-knife, and faced me. 

“Look here,” he said pointedly, “ I’ve only just heard something 
on the sly (through the women folks, of course), and came right off 
to let you know about it.” 

“Well,” I said, “ what is it?” 

“Just this. You know there’s going to be a grand meeting to- 
night—a ‘ Service of Grief’ some call it. All the county will be 
there. It'll be the greatest and most influential assemblage that the 
town ever saw.” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “ we’re going down. I suppose it will bea 
solemn service. Knowing how the nation all mourn with her to-day 
must be a great solace to poor Mrs. Garfield.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” exclaimed my companion. ‘ That may 
be the general view, but it isn’t in the mind of one fine gentleman. 
Who’s the prime mover in this great meeting? Why, Colonel Van 
Norman. He takes the chair ; and mind me! in his eyes at least 
the whole affair is nothing but a political squib, as the saying goes.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“ Then you're mighty dull. Van Norman is going to make the 
speech of the evening. Don’t you see? Why, I'll bet he’s got about 
three columns ready written out for to-morrow’s Chestnut County 
Democrat about it. You see, I thought the Major ought to know.” 

This information made me whistle. 
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“Oh, that’s how the land lies, is it?” I said. 

“That’s it. This is, you might say, the Colonel’s Joker ; and if we 
can’t deal something pretty good into our man’s hand, the Democrats 
will go in with a five-thousand majority ; mark my word on it.” 

“H’m,” I muttered, racking my brain for some more sensible 
remark. 

“Don’t you let anyone guess that I let the cat out of the bag,’ 
he added. ‘Perhaps you and Poutch can talk it over and scheme 
up something.” And before I could make any answer he had re-vaulted 
the fence, jumped upon his horse, and ridden away townwards. 

I found Poutch down the cellar—not drinking ; for the only use 
to which we put our cellar was as a storeroom for potatoes and other 
“truck.” Strings of onions, peanuts upon the vine, and tobacco- 
leaves hung upon the walls that should have been allotted to wine-bins. 
I sat upon a sack of potatoes, Poutch upon a pile of yams and sand, and 
so we schemed out our plan of campaign. And what we hatched 
down in that cellar may have had some bearing (indirectly) upon 
American politics generally. 

For an hour or so we talked and argued ; and the conclusion we 
came to cannot be better expressed than in my friend’s own words : 

“ The Major must make a speech that will knock Van Norman’s 
spots off.” 

It was the Colonel’s scheme, as we learnt afterwards, to make it 
appear that he had had little to do with getting up the meeting. 
Naturally he would be asked to take the chair, and this would give him 
the opportunity of returning thanks in the name of Mrs. Garfield, and 
of telling those present how it would be a great solace in her grief to 
know how they all mourned her loss and the nation’s. For a week 
past he had been working upon this speech: it was to be the finest 
oration ever heard south of the Ohio. At the last moment he meant 
to send an invitation to the Major asking him to come upon th, 
platform—of course not mentioning that any speech would be expected 
of him. From the nature of the position he would “score” heavily. 
His great speech would be heard by a vast concourse of the electors, 
and would be in the mouths of everyone throughout the country. No 
doubt it would add vastly to his majority at the polls. The Repub- 
lican candidate, he reckoned, could take a back seat. 

It was nearly two o’clock, and we were getting quite anxious for 
his return, when the Major camein. He had been a few miles into 
the country to a jean’s mill, and had, no doubt, been talking Garfield, 
and doing a little electioneering in his own quiet way. 

Not more than thirty-five years old, his face was clean and fresh- 
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looking like the countryman that he was, and he carried with him 
everywhere good-nature and joviality. Up to any kind of sport, in 
all the harmless fun that was going, he was a fine companion when 
you knew him; but to strangers his face showed only its stoical 
expression, and in that erect bearing there seemed a kind of reserve. 
In face and bearing he was more like poor Fred Burnaby than any 
one I ever saw ; in fact, the photograph that I have of him, and 
which was taken in New Orleans during the Great Exposition, has 
more than once been taken for the genial colonel who fell a martyr 
to the political murders in the Soudan. 

He now came in, and with his bright face and genial smile said 
laughingly: 

“ Golly ”—this was a favourite figure of speech—* I had a bit of 
fun this morning and no “ 

“You can keep it in your pocket,” interrupted Poutch banter- 
ingly ; “we don’t want to hear about her. We've got business on 
now, and you must come up to the scratch, I can tell you.” 

“ Golly,” said the Major ; “ drop it on the grass.” 

We habitually talked to one another in this careless, bantering 
style. Now, however, Poutch dropped it, and came at once to 
business’; he explained the situation at length, and to the point, very 
expressively, as was his wont. 

For a wonder, the Major took it seriously. 

*‘ But,” he said presently, “ what am I to do? All’s fair in love 
and politics. It’s a pretty smart snick of the Colonel’s. He’s got 
more sense than I gave him credit for.” 

Poutch called the Major several kinds of an ass, as also was his 
wont. 

** Gelly, Poutch,” he said, “‘ you talk like a book.” 

“What are you to do?” returned the other vigorously. ‘‘ You 
great gully ! why, you are to make a speech that will lay all over 
Van Norman’s. That’s what you’re to do!” 

The Major scratched his head. 

“You seem to think it’s pretty easy. You’re not over flattering 
to the Colonel ; and he’s a good speaker, too.” He always spoke 
well of his rival. 

“ Vou talk like a fool.” Poutch was a true, staunch friend, but 
rather irritable—as good friends too often are. “Easy! Toa man 
like you, yes ; not for every fool who comes along. You can give 
him ten to one where eloquence is wanted. I don’t like paying 
compliments, but you’re such a a 

“ Thanks,” interrupted the Major quietly ; but it was evident 
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that Poutch’s vigour had roused him. For a minute or two he 
thought deeply. 

“ Amongst all your books,” asked Poutch, “ haven’t you some- 
thing appropriate ? ” 

“The very thing I was thinking about. Gollies, I have... 
I believe.” 

“Well, spit it out. What are they?” 

“ Well, with papers, pamphlets, law-books on the case, and one 
thing and another, I believe I’ve got all the grandest speeches that 
were made when President Lincoln was assassinated. Abe’s case 
and Garfield’s are pretty parallel. They were the two martyred 
Presidents.” 

There is not much in these words ; but the Major spoke them 
impressively and reverently. Knowing him as we did, there was 
quite enough in the tone of this last sentence to prove that he would 
enter into the subject body and soul if only aroused. 

“The very thing,” said Poutch, entirely ignoring all sentiment. 
“Our friend here” (meaning me) “is about as big an ass as you 
are, but if he were to read all the finest of these speeches, and take 
a little here and a little there and piece them to the occasion— 
why, bless us, what he could write and you could deliver would make 
‘em sit up, I'll bet !” 

You see, I had been fool enough even at that time to dabble a 
little with the pen ; and Poutch, being a true friend, much overrated 
my ability. But, later on, when the Major had laid all his treasures 
before me, and I had read oneafter another half a dozen of the grandest 
speeches that were made on Abraham Lincoln’s death—(when “ the 
little children cried in the streets”)—the spirit of the thing seemed 
to enter into me, and I took rapid notes, culling here and there the 
passages that seemed to me of transcendent eloquence, and to be 
equally as well suited to the case of the second martyr as the first. 
Poutch and the Major helped with their notes and made suggestions 
here and there, until at last I venture to say (“ who shouldn’t ”) that 
we had concocted the basis of an oration the like of which has 
never been surpassed. It is a bold assertion. Then we two went 
about our ordinary duties, leaving the Major to learn his part. 

He had given more than one recitation at local entertainments, 
and we had a vivid impression that some of his finest. speeches were 
perhaps wont to be not altogether so zmpromptu as he intended them 
to appear. But could we now fully rely upon him? He seemed cer- 
tainly to enter into the thing with enthusiasm—for him ; but his half- 
jesting, half-stoical face could never be read with absolute-certainty. 
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Two hours later we returned to the house, and knocked very 
softly at the door of the room in which we had left him—fearing that 
we might disturb some deep meditation. There was no answer ; so 
we went in. ‘To our astonishment the room was empty: there was 
the great speech lying upside down upon the table with the books in 
confusion about it, al! (seemingly) as we had left them. 

Poutch at once went off into a fury. 

“Just what I thought of the lazy beggar!” he exclaimed. “ What 
on earth’s the use of trying to help such a man ?” 

I was confessing that the Major reaily seemed to be throwing all 
his chances away, when the door opened and he came in. Poutch 
turned upon him promptly, called him all the several kinds of asses 
that he could think of at the moment, and finally delegated him to 
anywhere but Congress. 

The Major took it all in good part and as Poutch’s privilege. 
He looked up quietly and ejaculated “Gollies !” 

* What's up now, then?” he asked. 

“Up?” replied Poutch. “Up! I thought you promised to——” 

* And haven’t I?” interrupted the Major, anticipating the ques- 
tion. “I soon learnt that thing off,” he added, pointing to the 
written speech ; “and a stunner it is, too. I’ve tried the ring of it.” 

“ The ring of it ?” 

“Yes. What did you think I had been fooling at the last hour? 
. . . Til tell you. You see, I didn’t want to get up and deliver that 
oration like a school-girl would a prologue ; so I’ve been practising 
it a time or two.” 

“* Where ?” 

“ Right out in the clearing, where nobody could hear. I soon 
fancied that the black stumps about me were a throng of people. 
And I got it off properly (with a few alterations) I can tell you.” 

The Major’s face had lighted up; and we knew now that he 
would see us through. Poutch extended his hand : 

“ Put it there, Charlie,” he said. “I'll take it all back. I believe 
you'll do after all.” 

As we had expected, at the last hour the invitation came for us 
all to attend the gathering, with the added “‘ hope” that Mr. Charles 
Mager would “honour the platform.” 

“ Give my compliments to Colonel Van Norman,” said he, in 
his loftiest tone, addressing the messenger, “and tell him that we 
will attend the meeting in all sincerity and sympathy ; but I can’t 
come upon the platform—I reckon they can fill it with more influen- 
tjal folk.” And with that the man rode away, 
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“ Well, of all !——” Poutch began, but left the sentence un- 
finished for want of adequate language. 

‘* T know what I’m talking about,” said the Major firmly. 

“ A little bit gone here,” retorted the other, tapping his forehead 
and shaking his head sadly. 

“ Don’t you believe it!... You two have played your little 
part, and I’ll go through with mine. I reckon I know which squirrel 
I'm after ; so you leave it to me this journey, and let me do as I 
like. I shall be called for right enough, don’t you fear.” 

So we left all subsequent arrangements to the Major, and trusted 
him implicitly. 

As a natural consequence of this we arrived late, aa the hall 
was more than packed to overflowing. All the white people of 
account were crowded there together. The-long street was lined 
with “ buggies,” and saddle-horses were “hitched” all along the 
“ side-walk,” and many others were held by coloured servants. 

As the Major entered, many of the men at the back of the hall 
rose to offer their seats ; but he nodded to them, and refused all 
entreaties to come more tothe front. For his affability and courtesy 
to those socially inferior to him—(in America there are a great many 
distinct “‘ classes ””)—the Major was beloved throughout the district. 
He did not go about before the election shaking hands with the 
coloured population with the intention of afterwards totally ignoring 
them, as was the case with his opponent. 

So we three stood, as many others did also, with our backs against 
the wall opposite to and farthest from the platform. 

On tke platform were the magnates of the place—Colonel Van 
Norman, pompous and smiling (so far as the sad occasion would 
allow), in the chair. He was supported by the Rev. Mr. McLaran, 
who had left a New England State to save his bespattered gown ; 
Mr. Magee, the manager of the Chestnut County Coal and Iron 
Company, who owned half a range of mountains and ground down 
white labour to starvation point ; General Shirley (no relation to the 
doctor), whose wife was not particularly his own ; Mr. Fitzclarence 
Golightly, who had plenty of money, paid him (rumour said) so long 
as he stayed outside the jurisdiction of New York, where he was 
“wanted ” to more fully establish the matrimonial infidelity of the 
wife of a millionaire drysalter. These, and some other leaders of a 
democratic society. 

All those whom I have mentioned delivered themselves in turn 
of correct and well-studied little speeches. The rev. gentleman 
spoke of the dignity and solace of the Church, suiting the metaphor 
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to the occasion. Mr. Magee dwelt with some glory upon how 
President Garfield had risen from a lowly position in life, and 
exhorted the down-trodden labourers of the Chestnut County Coal 
and Iron Company (none of whom were present) to follow in his 
noble footsteps. ‘The General went some length into the details of the 
President’s family life, of the honour and virtue of poor Mrs. Garfield, 
whose example all women should try to copy, and to which aim all 
upright men should help the weaker (Mrs. Colonel Shirley was absent 
through indisposition) sex. Mr. Golightly dwelt upon the sanctity 
and holiness of the marriage state : a bond that only death could 
sever. And they all unconsciously only led up to the supposed 
climax. Perhaps from what little delicacy remained within them 
they had none of them touched uvon the great and all-pathetic scene 
that was to be Colonel Van Norman’s chef d@’euvre—the last hour, and 
death-bed scene. 

It was a good speech undoubtedly, but to my mind the Colonel 
overdid it. ‘There is a limit to the pathetic ; and the tragic, if carried 
too far, becomes morbid—aye, and even humorous. 

I remember to have read, in one of the magazines, a story called 
“Thrice Three,” signed by a well-known name. In this story every- 
thing turns upon the three (to use a gambler’s phrase) and that all is 
tragic. Everything goes against the man : the worst possible happens 
to him. He plays in harder luck than is usual even in real life ; and 
the end of the tragical tale, through being overdone, becomes to my 
mind very humorous. At last all hope is ended, and the man com- 
mits suicide. This he does in what appears rather an original way. 
He gets upon a box (I think it is), with a rope round his neck that 
is attached at the other end toa beam. In this attitude he waits, 
watching the clock until it shall strike three. Now the idea of this 
man calmly waiting upon his improvised pedestal watching the clock 
that shall strike his death-knell, is to me the very acme of humour, 
and worthy of Mark Twain—but it is not intended so, But when at 
last the clock strikes, and the man kicks away his only chance between 
heaven and earth, all previous humour is superseded. 

So perhaps it was with the Colonel’s speech. He spoke for at 
least half an hour, and, despite his grand subject and opportunity, in 
that half hour he had failed to move his audience as the theme 
might have warranted. 

When Colonel Van Norman resumed his seat there was a dead 
and horror-stricken silence. This the Colonel took as the natural 
consequence of his eloquence—his hearers were moved, he thought, 
past external expression. And no doubt he instantly resolved (and 
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began planning to that end) to add half a column more to his volu- 
minous report of the proceedings. But whether this be so or not, he 
rose quickly. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said in his most courteous style, 
“h’m ; I apologise for again rising to claim your attention, but, at 
the far end of the hall, I have, whilst speaking, noticed one who 
would no doubt like to address a few words to you. . . . H’m ; my 
colleague, Mr. Charles Mager.” 

At once all eyes were turned to the back of the room where the 
Major stood between Poutch and me. “ The Major! The Major !” 
the cry went up. One man went so far as to say, “ The Major for a 
speech.” This spirit had no doubt been almost imperceptibly 
instilled by the Colonel, and the man spoke as though this had been 
a political meeting. 

“The Major! The Major!” 

But the Major did not stir. 

“Oh, I can’t speak,” he said, as they would have urged him on. 

First one persuaded, then another ; but he was obdurate and 
obstinate. Really, there was beginning to be almost a clamour in 
the “Service of Grief.” But it was very evident that the Major was 
a general favourite. 

“Come, Mr. Mager,” said Colonel Van Norman persuasively, 
“you might say a few words—er P 

“ Don’t be a fool,” whispered Poutch in his ear. ‘ You'll overdo 
it presently, and the meeting will be closed without giving you another 
chance.” 

But the Major, in his keen perception, knew that this would not 
be. He knew that the Colonel would try to make him look as 
ridiculous and incapable as possible. Reluctantly (apparently) he 
began to move forwards, handed on, as it were, from one to another 
towards the platform. At last he got there, protesting, and the 
Colonel received him with a hand-shake—which was meant, no 
doubt, as an honour conferred. Perhaps he thought that it would 
look well in the eyes of his constituents. 

To my dying hour never shall I forget that scene, nor the pitch 
of excitement to which Poutch and I were raised—I seem to feel it 
now ; for we knew now that our planning was about to end in a 
grand success. 

The Major faced his audience and looked down. Until then we 
had not noticed his untidy state. In the glare of light his coat 
looked seedy and threadbare, and his tie was all on one side. 

“ Ladies, gentlemen, and fellow-citizens,” he began, “do I look 
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like a man prepared to stand upon this platform and address this 
honourable assemblage?” He paused, and again looked down him- 
self. 

One leg of his trousers was tucked into his top-boot, and the 
other one dangled. After all our care he was a disgrace to us ; a 
positive howling disgrace, and looked ridiculous. 

“T hadn’t time to fix myself up,” he said apologetically. “Two 
hours ago I was not informed of this meeting.” Which was true 
to the letter of the law. “I’m not prepared to make any speech.” 

He paused. 

“You have forced me into the position that I now occupy 
against my will, and what am I to say? Unprepared as I am, how 
can I expect to address you in any suitable language after the very 
able—I may say eloquent—oration of my friend Colonel Van 
Norman ?” 

He stood in a solemn, careless attitude. The Colonel felt him- 
self called upon to cough theatrically. 

The Major steadied himself by placing one hand upon the corner 
of the table, and looked up. 

“ But,” he continued, “there are one or two points still untouched 
by the eloquent speakers who have addressed you ; and perhaps I 
may humbly claim your attention for a few minutes.” 

He spoke on so for a few minutes, and gradually we could see 
that he was warming to his work. Presently he led into the oration 
that we had concocted together. Then he braced himself, and leant 
more firmly upon the table. Presently he began a sentence with 
“Gollies!” and then we knew that all was well. Gradually the 
audience began to lean forward. Then the men shiited a little in 
their seats. ‘The speech was stirringthem. It was appealing to their 
hearts, and to that grand human sympathy that links one soul with 
another and draws all nearer Heaven. 

Presently the Major left the table and came forward. His eyes 
had darkened and his step grown firm. He forgot that he was 
speaking to his fellow-creatures with passions and vices like his own, 
He had risen, so to speak, above the platform upon which he strode 
up and down. He spoke now from his heart and from his soul ; 
his hearers were idealised. Keeping to that speech that we had 
made up between us with the help of those grand orators who have 
joined the great majority, he vivified the scenes and gave to all a 
glamour and a realistic glory that we had overlooked. 

I wish that I could give you that speech, and, above all, convey 
to you the sublime rendering of it—for it is all, almost word for 
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word, engraven upon my memory ; but I dare not. ‘Already I have 
been led into more details than I had intended. And if I am not 
careful there are some who may localise this record. 

But I will tell you this. For upwards of three-quarters of an 
hour the Major spoke on. Noone coughed. All were spell-bound. 
3efore he had finished there was not a dry female eye. And the 
men scratched their heads, sniffed audibly, and wished to goodness 
that there had been a large hole somewhere that they might crawl 
into and have a good old-fashioned “ blub.” 

The Major was carried back home to our shanty on a shutter 
with musical honours, the procession lighted by waving torches— 
pine-knots that had been brought by many of the mountaineers to 
guide them home through the rough mountain paths. 

After all, there was only one column about the “‘ Service of Grief” 
in that week’s Chestnut County Democrat. And when the election 
came off, of the three candidates—Republican, Democrat, and 
Greenback—our man, the Major, simply sailed in with a majority of 
two thousand seven hundred and twenty-three. 
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THE ROMAN CARNIVAL. 


‘*We were taken up next morning in seeing the impertinences of the 
Carnival, when all the world are as mad at Rome as at other places.” — Diary of 
Fohn Evelyn. 


MAN may be known by his friends, by his books, or by his 
A amusements ; similarly, much may be learnt about a nation 
by observing the form in which it takes its pleasures ; and Romanin 
is right when he says that the festivals of a country are a misura ¢ 
criterio della civilita e del costume. Accordingly, as times change 
and manners alter, we should expect to find considerable modifica- 
tions in the amusements of a people ; they no longer enjoy in the 
same way, or are satisfied with, the same pleasures that delighted 
their ancestors four hundred years ago. Progress has been at work 
here as well as elsewhere ; much that was found exceedingly amusing 
then, we now see to be very disgusting ; tastes have been elevated, 
or at least whitewashed with an air of respectability, and we have 
discovered that sport need not connote cruelty. The upper and 
lower classes are less inclined to take their pleasures together en 
masse nowadays ; tor progress has, so to speak, raised the standard 
of mankind, so that there is more difference than there used to be 
between the first and the last, and it is rendered more difficult for all 
to unite in a community of interests and amusements. 

“ Autres temps, autres meurs, le carnaval s’en va,” says Alfred de 
Musset, and he is right : the real carnival is dead, and the modern 
representative of what was once so wildly brilliant adds only one more 
to the long line of ghosts that haunt the Eternal City—ghosts that are 
periodically dragged out of its weird holes and corners, and galvan- 
ised with an artificial existence to amuse the hunter after pleasure, 
and to gratify the curiosity of those who search for what it is difficult 
to see. 

Carnival was a strange institution, or rather a surprising survival ; 
more out of place every year, as Rome became more modernised—a 
veritable remnant of barbarism. Yet it must have satisfied an actual 
want, or it could never have existed so long. Is it a signal example 
of Pascal’s theory of pleasure? And js the secret of carnival to be 
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found in the oppression of the Popes, which served to intensify for the 
Romans /e malheur naturel de notre condition? Were this the whole 
truth, we should be able to measure the prosperity and happiness of 
a nation by the-insignificance and rareness of their amusements ; and 
conversely the period when carnival was most gay at Rome would coin- 
cide with that of the greatest misery and oppression. This, however, 
can hardly be predicated of the people under whom carnival was most 
brilliant and most encouraged, viz., Paolo II., Leone X., the great 
Mecenas of the Middle Ages, Giulio II., the last pope who granted 
complete license in carnival, and Pio VI., of whom Silvagni says, 
“ Gran parte del regno di papa Braschi fu un perpetuo carnavale.” 

It may, however, be suggested that carnival was an ingenious 
device of the Popes for keeping the people quiet ; that it was an 
integral part of the machinery of papal government, corresponding 
to the “ panem et Circenses ” of the Empire ; the sop that was thrown 
to the people in return for loss of liberty and deprivation of political 
rights ; the safety-valve that was opened periodically to relieve the 
pressure of papal oppression—xegue semper arcum tendit Apollo. 
There is, doubtless, a certain amount of truth in this, though be it 
remembered that the Popes did not invent carnival. They found 
it as an old survival ; and it was only in the order of things that a 
fast of forty days should be preceded by special gaiety. Still, there 
is an Italian proverb which says #7 riso fa buon sangue ; and in spite 
of education, civilisation, and culture, man still possesses a con- 
siderable quantity of animal spirits, which are apt to break forth at 
inconvenient moments if no waste-pipe be provided. Our fore- 
fathers, and the Popes amongst them, showed that they understood 
human nature by recognising this, and providing for it. ‘There was 
at least a bond between rich and poor, when the former provided the 
latter with amusements. To-day the poor man is independent even 
in this ; he pays for his own diversions or he goes without ; whereas 
in the Middle Ages the princes and such as were wealthy felt it 
incumbent upon them, or at least advisable, to do something to 
amuse the people ; and all the pageantry, processions and display of 
those past centuries were concessions, from one point of view, to this 
claim that the poor had upon the rich, serving as.outlets for popular 
enthusiasm : and this was the function of carnival—it was a purge for 
the emotions of the populace. 

What, then, were the special characteristics of the Roman 
carnival? First, without a doubt, the feeling of universal Ziderté e¢ 
égalité, which was welcomed with a kind of frenzy of exultation; and 
until the end of the eighteenth century the people revelled in this 
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intoxication of freedom. In 1550 a Turkish ambassador, who was 
present at carnival, said on his return to Turkey that at a certain 
season of the year the Christians went mad, returning to their right 
minds afterwards by virtue of a powder that was sprinkled on their 
heads. This is what Madame de Staél! especially emphasises ; it was 
this feeling of freedom, and this mingling of classes, which formed 
the quintessence of carnival, combined with masking and races, 
without which no carnival was a success. 

It is evidently a survival of the old Roman festivals, the 
Bacchanalia, Lupercalia, and Saturnalia, and bears a certain re- 
semblance to each, uniting the frenzy of the first with the date and 
disorders of the second. But if we compare it with the account 
given by Macrobius of the Saturnalia, which took place in the middie 
of December, we shall find this to have been the feast to which it 
most closely corresponds. As tradition traced the Saturnalia back to 
the Golden Age, its special characteristic was a general footing of 
equality ? for the time being—even between slaves and masters. 
Added to this was unlimited license, and the cessation of all business; 
the license becoming by degrees so scandalous that the Council of 
Laodicea in 362 forbade Christians to take any part in the festival. 
But the resemblance, curiously enough, does not cease here. There 
was a particular connection in the old Saturnalia with masks and 
candles, which recalls the regular custom of masking during carnival, 
and lighting moccoletti, or tapers, on the last evening of the feast, 
before the Cineres. This may be purely fanciful, as the origin of the 
moccoletti is still hidden in darkness ; but it is at least interesting as 
a coincidence. Macrobius tells us, on the authority of Varro, how 
the Pelasgi instituted the double festival of Dis and Saturn, called the 
Saturnalia, sacrificing men’s heads to the former deity, and offering 
human sacrifices to the latter ; for there was an old oracle which 
said : cat Kepadac “Arey Kai Tp warpl wéurere Qara. 

* But they say that, after some time, Hercules, as he was returning 
through Italy with the cattle of Geryon, persuaded their descendants 
to substitute for these sacrifices others that would be better pleasing 
to the gods, and, instead of human heads, to offer to Dis masks cun- 
ningly fashioned after the likeness of men ; and to perform their rites 


‘In Cerinne she speaks of the fidvre de joie, and says that ‘Le peuple 
s’amuse seulement d’étre mis en liberté.” 

# «* Regni eius [Saturni] tempora felicissima feruntur, cum propter rerum 
copiam, tum quod nondum quisquam servitio vel libertate discriminabatur, que 
res intelligi potest, quod Saturnalibus tota servis licentia permittitur.”— 
Macrobii Saturnalia, i. 26, 
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at the altars of Saturn, not by human sacrifices, but by lighting of 
candles, seeing that ¢éra signifies not only men, but also lights ; 
whence arose the custom during the Saturnalia of sending candles 
about as presents to friends.” ! | 

We can easily see how the Roman carnival has survived from the 
Roman Saturnalia ; just as we can trace the Comedy of Masks to its 
source in the Atellan farces, the Fadule Atellane. Both far outlived 
their generation. ‘There was something healthy in the very coarseness 
and rustic simplicity of each. Like the Comedy of Masks, the 
carnival was a natural product ; there was nothing forced about it, 
nothing borrowed from without and grafted on to the national taste ; 
and in a country where improvisation was so easy and epigram so 
spontaneous, where love of liberty and love of mystery were as cha- 
racteristic of the people as the blue sky and deep shadows were of 
their Jatria, here were all the elements requisite for a successful 
carnival. 

The carnival at Venice, which used to last six months every year, 
was in former times far more celebrated than that of Rome; but it 
received its death-blow under the Austrian dominion, when the 
Venetians went into voluntary mourning, and gave up all their wonted 
gaieties. It is significant that Paolo II., who was the first pope to 
grant unlimited license and make the Roman carnival a recognised 
institution in 1467, was himself a Venetian. 

The feast begins at Epiphany, and lasts until Lent, carnival proper 
being the last eleven days, from the last Saturday but one until Shrove 
Tuesday, inclusive ; Le Ceneri commencing at midnight, and putting 
an end to the festival for the year. 

It is curious to note how all writers insist upon it as a specially 
popular festival ; for though the people, of course, took their part as 
spectators, and jostled and jested with each other in a struggling mass 
in the Corso, still it was eminently a feast provided for them by the 
aristocracy. ‘The people had little more to do with the active part 
of it than the rank and file of the Achzans and Trojans had to do 
with the Homeric battles ; for much money had to be spent upon 
it. In 1499 Sebastiano Pinzoni writes: “The Roman aristocracy 
hold high festival, and it goes badly with such as have no money.” 
In 1634 the jousts which Cardinal Antonio Barberini arranged, with 
dresses and one thing and another, cost more than 50,000 scudi. 
Especially in the races for Barbary horses up the Corso there was 
always great emulation amongst the noblest houses in Rome ; and 
the nobles would hang up the banners, which were the prizes, in their 


1 Saturnalia Macrobii, i. 28. 
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private chapels. Thus, from the middle of the seventeenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, we find all the most aristocratic 
names in Rome on the list of winners. But towards the end of last 
century their interest was on the wane ; for Goethe says that in 1788 
the horse-races were no longer confined to the aristocracy, but also 
the middle and lower classes took part in them: “ The great men 
are parsimonious, they hold aloof from the proceedings”—a great 
contrast with 1761, when, according to Casanova, “all that was 
noblest and most brilliant in Rome mixed freely with the common 
people.” From which it would seem that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the rich spent freely, and made the real carnival 
for the poor; but to-day the positions are reversed, and the poor 
spend all the money to make a carnival of quite a different kind for 
themselves, in which the element of speculation plays a prominent 
part, and the aristocracy, as a rule, ignore the whole proceeding ; 
though visitors contribute largely towards its expenses by hiring 
balconies and otherwise taking part in what is to them a -novelty. 
As things go at present, it is not likely to improve ; a good carnival 
costs too much money, and the aristocracy hold their carnival in their 
private houses and palaces. ‘The carnival at Nice, with its battle of 
flowers, is made by the rich visitors, and the American carnival at 
New Orleans is by no means a festival made by the people. 

The Barbary races have always been the most necessary and 
characteristic part of every Roman carnival, since the time when 
carnival began in the form in which we know it, namely, in 1467, 
when Paolo II. introduced the races in the Via Lata, afterwards 
known from them as the Corso. Gregorius says that “he was the 
first to revive the pagan character of the carnival”; and in that year 
we hear of a Jews’ race, besides races of old men, youths, and boys. 
luring his papacy the starting point was Domitian’s Arch, and the 
goal in front of Palazzo Venezia, in order that the Pope might see 
the finish from his windows. ‘There were also races of horses with 
jockeys, donkeys and buffaloes, all of which greatly amused Paolo II., 
who, forgetful of his dignity, looked on and laughed from his 
balcony, and, like Caligula, scrambled money amongst the assembled 
populace. The racecourse was temporarily altered by Alessandro VI., 
who lived either at the Vatican or in Castel St. Angelo, in whose 
time the races were run from the Vecchia Cancelleria to Piazza St. 
Pietro, that he might have a good view of them. In early times 
there were also races at Monte Testaccio, which usually created 
great emulation amongst the champions of the various Rioni or 
districts of Rome, as the races still do at Siena. 
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Leone X. was the carnival pope far excellence, and would take up 
his position on the balcony of Castel St. Angelo, overlooking the 
bridge across the Tiber, to watch the races, games and masquerades 
which went on below him ; and there would be great laughing and 
joking between the Pope and his cardinals, which is said to do him 
good and help him to get rid of his melancholy humours. The 
buffalo races especially amused him, for, as the old chronicler 
Paolucci writes, “it is a great pleasure to see these ugly brutes run, 
as they go four steps back for every one that they go forwards.” 
So their races must have been a lengthy performance ; but perhaps 
they were made to start in the opposite direction ! 

Montaigne saw the races in 1580, in which year carnival was 
particularly licentious, and the competitors, as was often the case, 
ran completely naked. He does not seem to have been greatly in- 
terested in the races, for of course he only got a momentary glance 
at the children, Jews, and old men, much less at the asses, buffaloes 
and horses, as he stood in the crowd, and they swept past in front 
of him. 

It would seem that in those times the races were run in the 
Corso between two rows of carriages, with people standing wherever 
there was room for them. In 1586 we find stringent regulations 
against carriages moving about, or changing places, in the: Corso, 
during the time of the races ; the coachman is to be beaten, the 
owner to forfeit his carriage, and each person in it to be fined 
50 scudi ; whilst anyone who prevents the free passage of the races, 
whether men or horses, thereby causing an accident, will be sum- 
marily hung, and, if he is himself killed in the accident, his body 
will be hung all the same on the spot where he caused the block. 
With the best precautions, the space left for the races must have 
been very narrow indeed, and the horses must have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to pass each other. Horses, mares, and Barbary 
steeds were for a long time kept separate in the races, the only mixed 
race being that instituted in 1632, to commemorate the recapture 
of Urbino ; and it was not until about 1790 that they were allowed to 
mix indiscriminately. 

Those furious races of riderless Barbary horses must have been a 
wild sight, as they are described for us in “ Corinne” by Madame de 
Staél, who was in Italy in 1803-4 and witnessed them herself. We 
may picture to ourselves the scene in Piazza del Popolo before the 
race, the intense excitement of the great throng of people all talking 
at once, the little horses, with gay stuffs thrown over their backs, 
neighing, rearing, and prancing in their eagerness to start ; and then 
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all of a sudden the barrier falls and they are off. In an ecstasy ot 
excitement their owners shout to the people to make way for them, 
and, far as their eyes can go, they follow their steeds with cries and 
gestures of encouragement. As for the horses thus left to them- 
selves, their keenness to win baffles description ; they bite and kick 
each other as they tear along the narrow passage between the shouting 
lines of people, sparks fly from the pavement beneath their feet and 
their manes stream on the breeze. As soon as they dash past, the 
crowd break their ranks and follow them pell mell. Now they have 
reached the winning post by Palazzo Venezia, and how those men 
de shout whose horses have won! But the winner of the first prize 
throws himself on his knees before his horse and thanks it, and 
commends it to St. Anthony, with an enthusiasm which would be too 
comic if it were not so entirely genuine. 

The prizes for these races were called palit, and were usually 
pieces of brocade or some other rich stuff, which was thrown over 
the back of the horse that won and so displayed to the people. We 
also hear of a Procession of the Palii, so no doubt they often took 
the form of banners; the nobles used to deposit them in their 
chapels ; and in the last days of the papal government the French 
soldiers substituted for the Procession of the Palii that of the Bue 
grasso. 

The Pope’s dragoons used to gallop through the Corso to clear 
it before the race ; and to warn the people that it had actually started, 
either mortars were fired or trumpets blown ; but accidents were 
perpetually occurring, and when in 1886 two people were killed just 
below the balcony where stood the Queen Margherita, the Barbary 
races were forbidden in the Corso for the future, though renewed last 
year in a very much modified form round the Piazza del Popolo. 

The horses had no riders, but carried two balls of lead covered 
with prickles, loosely attached by leather thongs below the neck and 
on the back ; so of course the harder they galloped the more these 
prickly balls danced up and down and goaded them on. Dashing 
furiously along the Corso, they were past almost before people knew 
that they had started ; and in such a narrow street with such a crush 
of people on either side, and somebody always trying to cross at 
the last moment or stepping out of the throng to see if they were 
coming, it was small wonder that it was a dangerous game, though 
of course the danger was in part also the attraction. A sheet was 
stretched across the street to catch the horses at the back of Piazza 
Venezia, in the passage still called Via della Ripresa de’ Barberi, in 
front of which was a cord covered with wet red paint ; this dropped 
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before the rush of the foremost horse, leaving a streak of paint on his 
chest, and thus all knew at once which was the winner. 

The fé¢e was, however, only transferred gradually from Monte 
Testaccio and the Circo Agonale, the scene of earlier license, to the 
Corso ; the games continued in the old place long after the races 
had left it, and each year the popes went on giving large prizes to the 
victors in the games at Testaccio. One of these, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, is a race between six carnival cars with two pigs 
placed inside each. These are taken to the top of Monte Testaccio, 
and then pushed off down the steep slope, and the car which gets to 
the bottom first wins. At the same time bull-fights were in high 
favour and were held in the Coliseum ; and Cesare Borgia distin- 
guished himself by cutting off the head of a bull at a single blow. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century all kinds of jousting were 
extremely fashionable and played an important part in carnival, such 
as the gioco delle canne—a Moorish joust introduced into Italy by 
the Spaniards ; tilting at the Saracen ; and the guinfana, in which the 
competitors tilted at a pumpkin suspended in the air. 

So far we have said nothing about the masks and masquerades 
which were one of the most important features of the old carnival, for 
the Italian nation is especially appealed to by the charm of mystery, 
and all those indefinite possibilities which lurk behind the secrecy 
of the mask. Not but that this license of masks was frequently 
abused ; Alessandro VI., who, with Madonna Lucrezia, was so fond of 
watching the maskers go past from the balcony of Castel St. Angelo, 
had to forbid masks in 1499 under pain of the gallows, to such an 
extent did the factions and ill-disposed at Rome take advantage of 
them to pay off old scores, and so many people were killed or 
seriously wounded every day in the streets. 

Connected with the old Saturnalia, as we have seen, the masks 
were the especial characteristic of the Fabule Atellane and the less 
aristocratic Mima, and nobody who has seen the collection of such 
antiquities at Rome, Naples, and Pompeii will doubt the important part 
that masks played in the life of the early Empire. Thence we may trace 
them down in the antique farces, which gradually blended with the 
Sacred Representations of the Middle Ages, until they ultimately lai- 
cised them and removed them from the Church ; or, again, they would 
pop their strange countenances out from their hiding-places periodically 
at carnival time, untii they emerged once more into the full light of 
day in the “ Commedia dell’ Arte,” and in Pantaloon, Harlequin, Pul- 
cinella, and Brighella, we see merely the gradual evolution of the old 
Roman masks. Polydore Virgil, who lived in the begianing of 
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the sixteenth century, reiterates the Italian love of masks and 
masquerade. “There is,” says he, “ but one place in the world that 
has never exhibited the beastly practice of masquerading, and that 
place is England.” Yet, as Goethe rightly remarks, masks in the 
open air do not seem so strange under the Italian sun, and ina 
country where even sacred and funeral processions are composed of 
masked fraternities, such as the Compagnia della Misericordia.' 

As early as 1550 begin the decrees against certain forms of 
masquerade, when considerable penalties, including public flogging, are 
denounced against all who mask as cardinals, bishops, or priests ; and 
in 1726 it is even forbidden to wear red dominoes, red being the colour 
of the cardinals’ robes. In 1555, and frequently afterwards, it is for- 
bidden to enter the churches in masks, the special inducement to do- 
ing which was the custom of going to church directly carnival was 
finished, to receive the ashes ; for people were unwilling to lose the 
last hour of carnival, and so went straight to church at midnight on 
Shrove Tuesday in their masquerade dresses. We also find decrees 
against going masked in the streets after ten o’clock at night, and 
maskers are not permitted to carry any weapons whatever. The great 
ladies apparently did not wear masks in Montaigne’s time, to his 
great pleasure, for he had a balcony in a good position and much 
enjoyed the display of Roman beauty around him. 

It would be difficult amongst so many to say what the favourite 
costumes were, but we read of men dressing up as women and 
women as men, whilst 200 years ago the British sailor’s dress was 
much adopted, local costumes and those of foreign countries being 
always popular. Ferrara was famous for its masks, which were a 
special industry there ; we find Cardinal d’Este, at Milan, giving 
large orders for masks from Ferrara in 1498-99, and Chigi at Rome 
does the same in 1518 ; and under the Princes of Este the comedies 
of Ferrara were far superior to those of Rome. Paganino, too, the 
painter of Modena, began his career as a maker of carnival and 
theatre masks. But for masquerades, banquets, and triumphal pro- 
cessions, Florence in the Middle Ages was more famous than Rome, 
and with the increased love of mythology, allegory, and history that 
sprang up in the sixteenth century some of these masquerade 
processions were very magnificent ; though one cannot help regret- 
ting the extremely ephemeral character of all such displays, on which 
were expended so much art, taste, and money, at the very time when 
Italy knew how to expend these to the best advantage. 

"In his Déssertatio de Larvis Scenicis, Ficoronius portrays an old Roman 
mask exactly resembling the modern Pulcinella :—‘‘ Grddosa apparet, capite abraso, 
naso pando, recurvo et crasso”’ (p. 25). 
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Comedies, again, are closely connected with carnival, as this was the 
time always selected for their representation. The theatre at Rome at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century rivalled even that at Mantua, and 
comedies were of annual occurrence ; not to mention the numerous 
small playsand ¢ad/eaux vivants performed in private houses. The most 
famous, perhaps, was the “Suppositi” of Ariosto, which was acted incar- 
nival 15149, with scenery designed and painted by Raphael of Urbino. 
Leone X., who was a veritable Mzecenas, presided and paid the expenses 
of the play, which was performed in the palace of his nephew, Cardinal 
Innocenzo Cibo. The old chronicle, reproduced by Ademollo, relates 
that the licentiousness of the play, and the jokes that were cracked 
about its title, scandalised the French spectators—credat Judzus— 
but greatly amused Leone X. as he watched it through the eye-glass 
that Raphael has immortalised in his portrait. We may imagine him, 
at the same time pope, prince, and patron, standing there at the 
doorway and bestowing his benediction on the 2,000 handsome men 
and beautiful ladies that filed past him, whilst the stage within was 
being lighted up with chandeliers forming letters that spelt “ Leo X. 
Pontifex Maximus,” each letter bearing no less than five torches, and 
the spectators were admiring the drop-scene—Leo’s court jester, Fia 
Mariano, surrounded by devils, painted in wondrous perspective. 
Between the acts there was music and singing; and the whole 
terminated with the Moresca—an antique ballet, representing the fable 
of the Gorgon ; and, last of all, a supper. The next evening, how- 
ever, was acted a comedy of a certain Frate, which succeeded very 
indifferently, and all the worse, of course, by unavoidable comparison ; 
so instead of the usual Moresca at the end, the Pope ordered the 
luckless author to amuse the spectators perforce in a way he had little 
anticipated. He was tossed in a blanket on the stage ; after which 
he was let down violently on the floor, and then stuck upon a horse 
and so badly cuffed and maltreated that he had to take to his bed 
afterwards and be cupped freely: all which caused great and uni- 
versal merriment to the noble company assembled. 

Balls, both in private houses and in theatres, were latterly an 
important item in every carnival. The earliest that we have any 
account of was held in 1635 in the house of a lady of the demi-monde, 
and was attended by a scandal, as indeed these _/es¢in7 usually were. 
A French cavalier took possession of the seat of a Sicilian whilst he 
was dancing, and refused to restore it to him afterwards ; a brawl 
ensued, in which the Frenchman was wounded, and died next day. 
The French ambassador consequently demanded the punishment of 
the Sicilian, who was imprisoned, scourged, and then exiled from the 
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States of the Church ; whilst the lady of the house was also beaten, 
no doubt in public, on the last day of carnival, as such balls in 
such houses were forbidden by papal edict. During the papacy of 
Clemente XIII. (Rezzonico), balls of all kinds were absolutely pro- 
hibited between 1759 and 1769, but began again immediately after- 
wards. In 1771 there were public balls, to one of which Casanova 
says that he escorted a party, having bought tickets from a member 
of the orchestra ; but he did not wish his friends to be recognised ; 
so, perhaps, neither were these public balls too correct. The natural 
reaction had followed upon the sternness of the last Pope, and 
dancing was now “il furore delle ragazze Romane.” The first veg/ione, 
or masked ball, ina theatre was held probably in 1779, in the Teatro 
di Aliberti ; and these increased in popularity and license -until, in 
1798, they even troubled the consciences of the Grand Ediles. 

The cardinals, of course, did not dance, and there were no balls 
in their palaces, so gambling took their place ; and when Pope 
Rezzonico forbade dancing, he still permitted all games of hazard. 
Indeed, at the end of last century, when Rome was fuil of Eurcpean 
celebrities, whose pretensions were only rivalled by their luxury and 
magnificence, gambling flourished in every possible form, and whole 
patrimonies were lost and won by athrow of the dice. Though they 
did not dance, cardinals have been known to masquerade ; in 1508 
several of them did so, headed by the cardinals of Aragon and San 
Pietro in Vinculis, who were dressed as mamelukes, and hunted 
bulls on Monte Testaccio. 

Monks and Jews were alternately the scapegoats of the Roman 
populace during carnival. The race of naked Jews--destie dipedi, 
as one chronicler terms them—was kept up from 1467 until 1668, 
when it was abolished by an edict of Clemente IX., to the great dis- 
content of the people. It would seem, however, that this was not 
originally an act of oppression ; for the Jews, having no dealings 
with the Christians, would naturally not race with them. In 1513 
there was a considerable number of competitors, and Penni says that 
they were all well dressed, so they did not always run without their 
clothes. Montaigne, however, found them running naked ; and later 
on it was the barbarous custom to cram them with food before they 
raced, that they might run more slowly and look more ridiculous. 
It was customary in early times to impose upon the Jews an annual 
tax of 1,130 florins for the expenses of the fé¢e ;_ but later on insult 
was added to injury. In 1583 we read that the usual eight Jews ran 
in rain, wind, and cold, and were plastered with mud, which hailed 
upon them in spite of proclamations to the contrary, mingled with 
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stones and blows from the spectators. In 1633 something still more 
recherché was added, which proved a great attraction, viz., a race of 
deformed men. Much enthusiasm was aroused in 1709 by a car 
representing a Jewish funeral, with all its ceremonies complete, 
which at the protest of the Jews was suppressed ; but a private view 
was permitted at the special request of Prince Alexander Sobieski, 
in his garden! Again, in 1711 there was a masquerade of 100 Jews 
riding on donkeys, headed by a Rabbi on horseback, with his face to 
the tail, which he grasped with one hand and held in the other the 
Book of the Law. 

Monks, too, were considered fair game, especially at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when a certain Bernardo Daizzi relates 
a practical joke that he played upon one. He was riding in mas- 
querade, when he saw a monk stand looking about him uneasily, 
with an air of uncertainty, and swooped down upon him promptly. 
Pretending to recognise him, he told him that the public executioner 
was on the iook out for him, on account of some information that 
had been lodged against him ; but if the monk would come with 
him to the Cancelleria he would put it all right. The monk 
trembled with fear, so Bernardo encouraged him to mount ex croupfe 
behind him. No sooner had he done this than Bernardo set off to 
exhibit his victim in front of the most brilliant balconies, spurring 
his horse until it reared and kicked madly. A monk riding behind 
a masker was so novel a sight, that the spectators in the windows 
and balconies began to throw eggs at him, and the monk, and no 
doubt Bernardoalso, was soon the centre of a perfect tempest of 
eggs and other missiles ; for eggs, oranges, and dirty water were 
the usual missiles during carnival. ‘To judge by the number of times 
that they are forbidden in the edicts, dead cats were not unknown; 
and threats of penalties and chastisements seem to have been of 
little avail ; though most likely the bark of the papal edicts was 
always worse than their bite. On one occasion, indeed, in 1637, so 
many rich dresses had been spoilt of late years, and eyes put out by 
eggs, that, at the commencement of carnival, a great quantity of 
eggs were confiscated from those who sold them, and publicly 
broken. 

In 1654 was introduced a new horror. The public punishment 
of criminals became a prominent feature of carnival. It was felt to 
be a serious check upon the gaiety of the festival, but excused as an 
awful example for such as were inclined to profit by the general 
license for criminal behaviour—rendered necessary now that precept 
had been found inadequate to cope with the disorders. Later on, 
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the chief and most celebrated criminals were specially reserved for 
carnival, on the first Saturday of which they were punished. Such 
as were guilty of disorderly conduct during carnival itself were 
usually flogged, and-the necessary apparatus for this stood ready in 
several parts of the city. We are reminded of their existence to-day 
by the name Piazzetta della Corda; and they remained up per- 
manently until destroyed by the people in 1798. Courtesans were 
also publicly chastised, if caught masked or dressed as men in the 
Corso—the public executioner not being above seeking popularity 
by making victims of the most prominent. Thus, in 1656, was 
publicly chastised Cecca-buffona, the favourite of Cardinal Antonio, 
nephew of Urban VIII. ; and, just before this, we find an entry in 
the accounts of the executioner : ‘‘ Un giulio e cinque baiocchi, for 
beating Joanna the Spaniard.” But such censorship of morals was 
probably only exercised very spasmodically. 

There is one more custom to be noticed in connection with car- 
nival—the Festival of the Moccoletti. Upon the last evening, Shrove 
Tuesday, everyone in the Corso lights and holds a long, thin taper, 
the whole street is suddenly transformed into a glittering fairyland, 
and candles twinkle from all the windows and balconies and are 
carried by all the people in the street below. Then begins a mimic 
warfare, which is the most amusing part of modern carnival, as the 
Corso, when thus lighted up, is its prettiest sight ; for the object of 
everybody is to keep his own moccoletto alight, and to blow out those 
of his neighbours. What was the origin of the custom we have not 
been able to discover. It would be pleasant to connect it with the 
old Roman custom of sending presents of wax candles during the 
Saturnalia ; but it is more likely that it had a religious meaning, and 
signified the death of carnival. It seems to haye reached its height 
in 1790, to judge by the edict which the governor Renuccini issued 
in that year, which begins as follows: “ The custom introduced some 
years ago of making illuminations on the last evening of carnival, 
vulgarly known as Moccoletti, could at first be winked at, as it was 
restricted to a small number of people and a single street, and so did 
not exceed due limits ; but now it has become unendurable.” The 
edict goes on to describe the custom as having degenerated into a 
general riot : a rabble sweep through all the streets of the city, with 
torches and lights of every description, shouting and insulting every- 
one they meet who is not similarly armed with lights ; thus, besides 
great disturbances, there is a risk of fires, brawls, and injuries. In 
consequence of which the custom is absolutely proscribed for the 
future. Nobody is to make any illuminations of any kind on the last 
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night of carnival, much less to roam through the city in this indecent 
and uproarious fashion, on pain of five years’ imprisonment ; informers 
to be rewarded with ten scudi, to be paid out of the property of the 
offender. 

Goethe describes the Moccoletti in 1788 as very uproarious ; and 
Madame de Staél has something fo say about them also in “Corinne.” 
The candles were always lighted at sunset, when the bells rang for 
Ave Maria, and the streets were kept free from horses and carriages, 
so that there should be nothing to turn the people’s attention away 
from the serious business of relighting their own moccoletti and 
blowing out those of other people, with wild cries of ‘‘ Sia ammazzato 
chi non porta moccolo.” A lady’s candle would be blown out with 
a shout of “Sia ammazzata la bella principessa,” and boys would blow 
out their father’s candle, and cry, “Sia ammazzato il signor padre.’ 
So the fun went on, until at last the moccoletti died away ; the 
aristocracy went off to spend their last night at the theatre, and the 
populace went away to sup on such viands as were not allowed in 
Lent; and at midnight carnival was dead, and ali went together to 
the churches to take the ashes, “ and so to bed.” 

In jubilee years there was no carnival, and in 1703 also it was 
stopped by papal edict, in consequence of severe floods and earth- 
quakes. There was one scene, however, that year that entirely 
out-carnivaled carnival, devised probably by somebody who was 
discontented at the edict. On February 3, late in the evening, a 
rumour spread through the city that the Blessed Virgin had appeared 
to the Pope, and announced that after 11 o'clock that night the 
whole city was to be swallowed up by an earthquake ; and that, in 
consequence of this, the Pope ordered all the inhabitants to abandon 
their houses. The news spread from house to house like wildfire, 
and the whole city was filled with confusion. Men, women, and 
children on that bitter night hastened to the largest squares in the 
city, many of them with hardly any clothes on, or wrapped only in a 
sheet, amidst shrieks, lamentations, prayers and curses. It wasa 
veritable carnival. There was here no distinction of class ; princes and 
princesses, cardinals and their households mingled with the crowd, 
and fled to the Campo Vaccino. At last the Pope heard of it, 
and immediately sent criers throughout the city to proclaim the 
falsity of the whole rumour, and by degrees most people took courage 
and retired to their houses. But the scare had been complete, 
whoever was the promoter of it ; whether it was a practical joker, as 
the bill insinuated which offered first 300, and then 1,000, scudi for 
information, or whether it was the Devil himself, as public opinion 
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declared—at any rate he was never caught. Terrific storms 
followed a few days after, and the people, in their agony of fear and 
superstition, to get relief from the scourge, vowed to give up carni- 
val altogether for five years, which they actually did, and to fast one 
Gay every year in February. 

Enough ! We will not speak of the carnival of to-day, with its 
omnium gatherum of people in the Corso, its battles of coriandoli, 
and bouquets of weeds, styled by courtesy flowers ; its crowded 
veglioni at the theatres, and its general air of trying hard to pay its 
own expenses. It is too commonplace, and requires an annual 
effort to reproduce it. The real carnival is dead, with Pasquino and 
Marforio end the Temporal Power ; reguiescat in pace.' 


P. MORGAN WATKINS. 


! Much of the material for this article has been gathered from the notes ard 
documents published by Prof. Ademollo under the titles 7/ Carnevale di 
Roma al Tempo di Alessandro VI., Giulio II. e Leone X., and // Carnevale di 
Roma nei Sicoli XVIT. e XVITI, 
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THE NATIONAL ANTHEM: 
A JACOBITE HYMN AND REBEL SONG. 


A DREAM OF THE LAUREATESHI?, 


OME hundred and fifty odd years ago a popular singer, ballad 
S writer, and musical composer, set himself to work, during the 
pleasing throes of a fine poetic frenzy, to write a New Year’s Ode, 
composed in a dream, the author imagining himself Poet Laureate. 

And doubtless the luckless bard deemed that he had received 
but scurvy treatment from the powers that be, in that he was not 
actually the possessor of that much-coveted dignity. For had he 
not, nearly a quarter of a century before, in the very first volume 
which he had given to an ungrateful world, put in the place of honour 

n “Ode presented to Her Majesty on her Birthday,” in which he 

fervently addressed his revered sovereign as 

Darling of Heaven and Glory of the Earth, 

Illustrious Anna ? 
And in the third edition of his poems, in 1729, had he not composed 
an equally loyal effusion, entitled an “Ode on their Majesties’ 
Succession,” which concluded with the devout petition : 

God send no end 


To line divine 
Of George and Caroline ?} 


And again, in 1734, had he not written an entire musical enter- 
tainment “On the happy Nuptials of the Princess Royal of England 
with the Prince of Orange,” which had actually been performed at 
the theatre in Goodman’s Fields? And was he not, moreover, the 
putative son of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, the distinguished 
noble whose privilege it had been to present to the said Prince of 
Orange the golden crown of England after the defeat and flight of 
James IT.? 

Could any disciple of the muses and eulogist of royalty have 
better claims than this day-dreaming bard to be crowned with the 
wreath of laurel and hailed Court Poet ? 
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So, presumably, thought poor Harry Carey as he sat down one 
evening of the closing days of 1736 to compose, as in a dream, his 
“Ode to the New Year.” We are afraid Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his 
zealous followers would be somewhat scandalised if one of the 
aspirant laureates of to-day were to conclude a similar “ Ode to the 
New Year ” with such a verse as the following : 

King George he was born 
In the month of October ; 
’Tis a sin for a subject 
That month to be sober. 

Many politicians, however, will re-echo his appeal to “ Whigs and 
Tories” to make common cause together for their country’s good ; 
and would readily endorse both the poet’s prediction and his some- 
what lame conclusion : 

Then shall we see a glorious scene ; 
And so God save the King and Queen. 

No wonder the author of “ Popular Music in the Olden Time,” 
after quoting such poetic specimens as the above, confidently 
affirmed, “This is the very man to have written our National 
Anthem.” 

And that Carey had so done, Mr. Chappell persuaded not only 
himself but the general public, till the question was at length re- 
opened in the columns of the Z7mes in the spring of 1878. At the 
close of this corresponderce the distinguished conductor of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Mr. W. H. Cummings, published a series 
of articles in the JMJusica! Times in which he dealt very fully and 
lucidly with the whole question, and succeeded in discrediting alto- 
gether the claims put forward at different times on behalf of the 
cenial author and composer of “Sally in our Alley.” 

In the second of these articles Mr. Cummings stated : “ From 
the year 1823 the question of the authorship of ‘God Save the 
Queen’ frequently cropped up in the public journals, and at length 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1836 devoted several articles to its 
consideration.” 

Curiously enough Mr. Cummings appears to have overlooked the 
fact that ten years earlier than the first date he mentioned, namely, 
in 1814, there had been published in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
several articles and letters upon this subject which contained much 
of the information given in the A/usical Times, and which included 
a lengthy communication from no less eminent an authority than 
that erudite author and eager bookworm Isaac D’Israeli, which I 
shall presently quote. 
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THE DOCTORS ALL DIFFER. 


It is somewhat remarkable that of the four writers who seem to 
have taken the most pains to ascertain the actual facts in this inquiry, 
and who, in the order of date, were Dr. Gauntlett, Mr. W. Chappell, 
Dr. Rimbault, and Mr. W. H. Cummings, each one appears ‘to have 
come to a different conclusion as to the authorship. Two German 
writers on the subject, however—Dr. G. Fink and Dr. Chrysander— 
appear to have agreed with Mr. W. Chappell in giving Carey the 
credit of both words and music. In his notable work, “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,” Mr. Chappell printed the results of the 
diligent and exhaustive inquiry which he had carried out, and writing 
afterwards to the Zimes of February 25, 1878, he declared, ‘ In spite 
of all the research which has been made by numerous inquirers, 
including fully fifty years of collecting by myself, no one has ever 
been able to trace a copy of the words and music of ‘God save the 
King’ before the reign of George II.” 

In addition to the English and German experts above referred 
to, “S. E.,” a correspondent to the Zimes of February 4, 1878, quotes 
the judgment of Castil Blaze, “a well-informed French writer on 
musical subjects,” as having arrived at the same conclusion as Mr. 
W. Chappell, long before that author made his views known. 

But any actual certainty on the subject seems as unattainable as 
upon that other vexata guestio of perennial interest—the authorship of 
the “ Letters of Junius.” 

The music has been variously attributed to Carey and Purcell, 
to Dr. Blow and Dr. Bull, to Anthony Young and’ Dr. Rogers, to 
Lulli and to Handel ; while some give to Henry Carey and others 
to Ben Jonson the credit of the words. One writer, a corre- 
spondent to the Zimes of February 27, 1878, affirmed, on the authority 
of Sir John St. Clair of Ulster, “like everything that is excellent, the 
air and original verses of ‘God save the King’ are both Scotch!” 

After the accustomed manner of critics, I fear I must preface my 
own conclusions by expressing, at one and the same time, my obliga- 
tions to, and my dissent from, all previous investigators upon the 
main point at issue. 


DR. RIMBAULT’S EVIDENCE: A CLUE AT LAST. 
Having lately been hunting through some odd volumes cf /Voves 
and Queries, I chanced, in the part for April 29, 1876,' upon a contri- 
bution signed ‘‘ Edward F. Rimbault,” which put me, for the first time, 
on what I believe to be the right scent, though it did not suffice to 
' sth S., Vol. xxix. j 
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keep Dr. Rimbault himself from taking up the gauntlet in favour of 
Dr. Bull. 

Dr. Rimbault states : ‘‘ Among my recent purchases is a curious 
volume of word-bouks issued by the Academy of Ancient Music 
between the years 1733 and 1791. In one of the books, for 1745, 
I found the following ‘ Latin Chorus,’ which has escaped all notice 
by writers on the subject, and which appears to me to be the original 
of our National Anthem, and anterior to the English version : 


LATIN CHORUS. 


O Deus Optime, 
Salvum nunc facito 
Regem Nostrum ; 
Sit lata victoria, 
Comes et gloria, 
Salvum jam facito, 
Tu Dominum. 


Exurgat Dominus, 
R.ebelles dissipet 
Et reprimat; 


Dolos confundito, 
Fraudes depellito; 
In te sita sit spes. 

O ! Salva nos, 


ENGLISHED. 


O good God, preserve our king in safety, 
Let joyful victory and glory be his constant companions, 
O God, save our King. 


O God arise ; disperse the rebellious and suppress them, 
Confound their devices and frustrate their schemes; 


For in Thee we place our hopes. 
O save us all.” 


Dr. Rimbault observes: “I think it is evident that the English 
words of ‘God save the Queen’ were not commonly known when 
this Latin version appeared, or they would surely have been appended 
instead of the version given.” And the Doctor pertinently adds : 
“It is, I think, remarkable that the directors of the Academy of 
Ancient Music (which comprised some of the most notable musicians 
of the day), who are so particular in giving the names and dates of 
every composition in their programmes, should be silent as to the 
authorship of the ‘Latin Chorus.’ It was unknown to them ; doubt- 
less an old anthem tune, the name of the composer of which had 
not been recorded, and had passed away from memory.” 
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Mr. Cummings, in his contribution to the Musical Times for June 
1878, two years after Dr. Rimbault’s letter to Votes and Queries, wrote 
as follows: “In the year 1744 Travers, the composer and organist, 
gave a vocal and instrumental concert ; and I fortunately possess a 
copy of the ‘ Book of the Words,’ probably unique, published for the 
occasion.” He then quotes the title-page, in the latter half of which 
is the following : 

ACT 71. 
Ode on the Birthday 
Of Her Royal Highness 
The Princess of Wales. 
Composed by Mr. Travers, 


To conclude with 
A LATIN CHORUS, 


The Chorus and translation there given are precisely the same as 
before quoted by Dr. Rimbault. Mr. Cummings observes, “ The 
words of the ‘ Latin Chorus’ are so evidently intended for the tune 
of our National Anthem that they seem to some extent to support 
the notion that the anthem might have been sung during the reign 
of James II.” And there Mr. Cummings was content to leave the 
matter. But whence came this “ Latin Chorus ” ? 


VICTOR'S LETTER. 

In a letter to the Zimes of February 15, 1878, the late Dutton 
Cook, the eminent dramatic critic and essayist, called attention to a 
letter, dated October 10, 1745, from Benjamin Victor, the treasurer 
of Drury Lane Theatre, “to David Garrick of Lichfield,” in which 
the writer comically assures the famous actor that “the stage of both 
houses is the most pious as well as the most loyal place in the three 
kingdoms. Twenty men appear at the end of each play, and one, 
stepping forward from the rest, with uplifted hand and eyes, begins 
singing, to an old anthem tune, the following words : 


O Lord our God arise, 
Confound the enemies 
Of George our King ; 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King.” 


“Which,” continues Victor, “are the very words and music of an v/d 
anthem that was sung at St. James’s Chapel for King James IL., 
when the Prince of Orange was landed to deliver us from Popery and 
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slavery”—the petition of which (as he adds with emphasis) ‘God 
Almighty was pleased NOT to grant.” 

Curiously enough, Dr. Grove, after quoting the same letter in his 
“Dictionary of Music” (i. 696), observes, “If Victor and others 
were correct in affirming that the anthem was sung in the Catholic 
chapel of James II., it would have been in Zatin, of which we have 
no traces whatever.’ ‘This assertion of the Doctor’s is the more re- 
markable as he refers to Mr. Cummings’ articles in the A/usical 
Times, where, as before stated, the aforesaid ‘‘ Latin Chorus” is re- 
printed verbatim. 

I myself lately lighted upon this interesting and valuable com- 
munication from the Drury Lane treasurer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for October 1814 (pp. 323-324), where a correspondent, 
who signs himself “ Dangle Junior,” quotes it at length as from 
* Victor’s Letters” (i. 119). 


ISAAC DISRAELIS LETTER, 

I was still more interested in ‘ Dangle Junior’s” epistle because 
of a reference therein to “ta statement by Mr. D’Israeli in your number 
for August.” I turned eagerly to the number referred to, and there 
read the following letter from the pen of the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 
notable progenitor ; 

“ August 3rd. 

“ Mr. UrBan,—The curious particulars you have extracted con- 
cerning the origin of our national air of ‘God save the King’ may 
receive some very important additions from the following minutes of a 
conversation with the late Dr. Burney. In my ‘ Calamities of Authors’ 
I had attributed to Henry Carey the honour of having composed this 
political hymn. It afterwards appeared to me that, had he really 
been the author of this popular piece, as his son has so industriously 
attempted to maintain, the words at least would have been pre- 
served in his poetical works. ‘There, however, no such claim appears. 
A friend afterwards was so obliging as to pursue the inquiry with 
that veteran in musical science, the late Dr. Burney, who was then 
in his 78th year, but in the full possession of all his faculties and 
perfect recollection, and he had been the intimate friend of Handel 
and all the distinguished men of his time. My friend asked whether 
the opinion of Henry Carey being the author of this air and the 
words ‘God save great George our King,’ &c., was well-founded, to 
which Dr. Burney replied: ‘The late Duke of Gloucester once 
asked me the same question, and I replied that I knew the words 
were not written for any King George.’ At this he expressed some 
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surprise. I then told him that the earliest copy of the words we are 


acquainted with begins— 
‘God save great Zames our King.’ 


“The Doctor then proceeded as follows: ‘I remember well when 
it was first introduced so as to become a popular air, which was in 
the year of the Rebellion, 1745. Dr. Arne then set it for the theatre, 
and it was received with so much delight that it was re-echoed in 
the streets, and for two or three years subsequent to that time, and 
has continued ever since to hold its place as a favourite with the 
public as well as with scientific professors. At that time I asked Dr. 
Arne if he knew who was the composer. He said that he had not 
the least knowledge, nor could he guess at all who was either the 
author or the composer, but that it was a received opinion that it 
was written and composed for the Catholic chapel of James II.; and 
as his religious faith was not that of the nation there might be a 
political reason for concealing the names of all who contributed to 
give interest to the Catholic worship ; and this may, in some measure, 
account for the author being entirely unknown.’ 

“This, perhaps (adds D’Israeli), is the fullest information we 
can acquire on the contested original of our ‘ National Poem.’ The 
hint thrown out by Dr. Arne, that it was composed for the Catholic 
chapel of James II., may lead to some future discovery. . . . There 
is nothing improbable in the conjecture that Henry Carey adapted 
the music and applied the song by the change of a single word— 
George for James (supposing it to be James II.)—and that after his 
death the air and words became popular ; and if this be true, in 
some respects the claim of Carey is not quite unfounded for having 
given origin to this political hymn.—I. D’I.” 


THE EVIDENCE SIFTED, 

In the supplement to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1796 (p. 1,075) 
a correspondent, at the end of a long letter signed “ W.,” relating to 
other subjects, has this paragraph : “The first time I heard the anthem 
of ‘God save the King’ was about the year 1740, when it was sung by 
Harry Carey on some public occasion at a tavern in Cornhill.” 

Mr. Chappell quotes this letter in his “ Popular Music,” and also 
a letter from Mr. John Ashley, of Bath, to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
in 1828, wherein the writer states that in 1794 Mr. Townsend in- 
formed him that his father had dined with Henry Carey at a tavern 
in Cornhill in 1740, at a meeting to celebrate Admiral Vernon’s 
capture of Portobello, and that Carey sang “ God save great George 
our King” on that occasion. Where, then, did Carey get it from ? 
That is the evident mystery. 
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Let us turn to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1795 (lxv. 
907), and there note that in the letter of “ Verax” the writer pro- 
ceeds to say: “I have often heard the late Dr. Campbell, of Queen’s 
Square, affirm that he knew the tune to have been sung, mutatis 
mutandis, at the coronation of James II. The Doctor was a con- 
scientious adherent to the Stuart interest, and I have heard him say 
more than once that he could cordially unite with the most staunch 
Whigs in singing their then favourite air, as it reminded him of his 
poor deluded sovereign. . . . You are welcome to give my name to 
any inquirer, and to assure such that I could refer him to more than 
one person alive who heard Dr. Campbell assert the same fact. I 
think he used to add that the younger Purcell was the composer.— 
Yours, &c., VERAX.” 

In the same Magazine for February 1796, a correspondent, 
“FE. J.,” writes: “ During the rebellion of 1745 Dr. Burney, author 
of ‘The General History of Music,’ composed parts to the old 
melody, at the desire of Mrs. Cibber, for Drury Lane Theatre, 
where it was sung ina slow and solemn manner in three parts, by 
Mrs. Cibber, Mr. Beard, and Mr. Reinhold, and repeated in chorus, 
augmented in force usually by the whole audience. It was called 
for at this theatre for near two years after the suppression of the 
rebellion. About three years ago I waited on Dr. Cook, late 
organist at the Abbey, who told me that when he was a boy he re- 
membered to have heard the tune sung to the words of ‘God save 
great James our King.’—E. J.” 

This confirms Dr. Burney’s statement to the Duke of Gloucester 
(as quoted by Isaac D’Israeli): “ I knew the words were not written 
for any King George.” 

Since James II. died at St. Germain’s on September 16, 1701, 
Dr. Cook cannot, in 1793, have been referring to that monarch as the 
“great James,” in whose honour the hymn was sung when the 
worthy organist “was a boy.” He must have referred to James his 
son, James Francis Edward, who, on the death of James II., was 
acknowledged by Louis XIV. and the French Court as King 
James III. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1814 (ii. 552) I was in- 
terested to read a note to the effect that “‘ Dr. Byrom, the author ot 
shorthand, soon after the year 1745, told George Lloyd, Esq., of 
Holme Hall, near Manchester, that the song of ‘God save the King’ 
was first written, ‘God save great Charles our King.’” Afterwards, 
in Chambers’s Journal for December 7, 1867 (p. 775), I read a possible 
explanation of Dr. Byrom’s assertion in the following statement : 
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“An MS. was recently found in the State Paper Office by Mr. 
Hamilton. It is a song, supposed to be of the date 1645, beginning: 


God save Charles the King, 
Our Royal Roy, 

Grant hm long for to reign, 
In peace and joy; 

The Lord that in the Heaven reigns, 
Convert his grace, 

All such Achitophels from him to chase.” 


Again, a correspondent, “ A. D. G,” affirmed in the Zimes ot 
February 11, 1878, that “‘when the Prince of Wales visited the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company a year or two ago, the Master of the 
Company mentioned the fact that ‘God save the King’ was sung 
in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall at the public reception of a former 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I.” Mr. Chappell, in his 
“Popular Music” (ii. 699), notes that “the favourite national 
songs for all the Stuarts were, ‘The King shall enjoy his own 
again,’ and ‘ Vive le Roy.’ Before I had seen a copy of the latter 
it puzzled me to find such passages as in Pepys’ Diary, where, on 
May 4, 1660, he writes : ‘ The loud “ Vive le Roys” were echoed from 
one ship’s company to another.’ I could not understand the sailors 
singing in Norman French.” 

The last piece of evidence I shall have to quote is contained in a 
letter of Mr. D. Forrest to the Zimes of February 25, 1878, in which 
he stated: “In an account of the Highland Society of London, 
drawn up at the desire of the Society by Sir John Sinclair of Ulster, 
and published in 1813, H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex being then 
president, I find the following: ‘Some account of the celebrated air 
of “ God save the Queen” and copy of the original verses to which 
it was sung. . .?. The author of this account had an opportunity of 
copying the following verses from an inscription cut in glass on an 
old drinking cup still preserved at Fingask Castle, in the Carse of 
Gowrie, North Britain, the seat of P. Murray Threipland, Esq., 
whose family were distinguished by their attachment to the House 
of Stuart : 

God save the King, I pray, 
God bless the King, I pray, 
God save the King. 


Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 


God save the King. 
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God bless the Prince of Wales, 
The true-born Prince of Wales, 
Sent us by Thee. 
Grant us one favour more, 
The King for to restore, 
As Thou hast done before, 
The Familie. A-men. 


All the evidence as yet available which seems still applicable to 
the question in dispute (so far as I have been able, during several 
years past, to ascertain) is now before the reader. What is the con- 
clusion we are to draw from it? An impatient person will probably 
feel disposed to exclaim, ‘“‘ No conclusion at all; but ‘confusion 
worse confounded.’ ” 

Judging from the external evidence alone I should probably have 
agreed with him ; but, like a previous inquirer, Dr. Gauntlett, I have 
a peculiar advantage in this matter owing to the legal studies of my 
earlier years. From these I learned to regard in/erna/ evidence and 
‘*obviously undesigned coincidences” as the best and most con- 
clusive evidence of all in a case of this kind. 

Let us revert to the “ Latin Chorus” discovered by Dr. Rimbault, 
and confirmed by Mr. Cummings from Travers’ work. Let the 
reader note the opening lines of the first stanza : 

Sit leta victoria, 
Comes et gloria. 

These phrases do not seem likely to have been ever applied to 
the cowardly James, who was not so much driven as scared away 
from his throne, and never even stayed his rival’s coming ; and who, 
like most cowards, was cruelly indifferent to the sufferings of others, 
as is testified by his brutal reply when implored to remit the savage 
sentence of a severe whipping inflicted upon the Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, chaplain to Lord William Russell, for an alleged seditious 
address to the army: 

«Since Mr. Johnson has the spirit of martyrdom it is fit he should 
suffer.” 

Then note the opening line of the second stanza : 

Exurgat Dominus, 
Rebelles dissipet, 
Et reprimat. 


They are the obvious original of our present text : 


O Lord our God arise, 
Confound his enemies, 
And make them fall. 
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Was this word vedel/es such as a Jacobite reader of the period 
would apply to the invasion of James’s kingdom by William of 
Orange? I think not. Again note the lines : 


Dolos confundito, 
Fraudes depellito. 


What possible application have these words to William’s open 
invasion? Monmouth’s rebellion three years earlier might have 
been the more suitable occasion for the first stanza; but there 
would seem nothing in that piece of rank infatuation to suggest the 
second stanza, and especially the concluding couplet : 


In te sit sita spes ; 
O salva nos. 


These words would seem to indicate a widespread and national 
consternation which Monmouth’s speedily crushed insurrection can 
hardly have occasioned. It would appear still more improbable that 
such ominous phrases would be employed by the laureate of the 
period at James II.’s coronation, as alleged by several, or that 
they would be used at all on such an occasion unless previous asso- 
ciation had made them popular wth the Court. Now, Dr. Burney 


and Victor both assert that the verses which became so popular in 
1745 were sung to an o/d anthem tune. And Dr. Rimbault’s per- 
tinent observation as to the directors of the Academy of Ancient 
Music in 1745 evidently knowing nothing of the authorship of the 
“Latin Chorus” and translation, which they then reprinted, would 
seem, as he points out, to prove that “it was, doubtless, an old 
anthem tune, the name of the composer of which had not been 
recorded, and had passed away from memory.” It must have, there- 
fore, been long anterior to James II.’s coronation, for which, as we 
have already seen, it is not at all likely to have been originally com- 
posed in the ominous terms which it employs. 

The obvious conclusion, to my mind, is that its original com- 
position was in the reign of Charles I., during Cromwell’s rebellion, 
to which event every line and phrase of it is wholly applicable. The 
ultimate success of Cromwell and defeat and execution of Charles 
would prevent its being generally known, or the authorship being 
disclosed ; but the remembrance of it would be cherished by 
Royalists ; and the coronation of James II., at a time of general 
disquietude, would seem naturally fitting for its revival, though not 
for its original composition. ‘The general tradition spoken of by so 
many writers on this subject would thus seem to be verified ;.and the 
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younger Purcell may have adapted the music for the occasiun, as 
Dr. Burney did afterwards. 

Dr. Rimbault evidently brought to light the original source of 
most of our present National Anthem, the second stanza of which is 
almost a literal translation of the corresponding one in the “ Latin 
Chorus.” The first of the present stanzas is as obviously adapted 
from the first verse of the “‘ Latin Chorus” ; but there is one most 
peculiar phrase, ‘‘ Sezd him victorious,” altogether different from that 
in the “Latin Chorus,” which is simply, “ Let joyful victory and glory 
be his constant companions.” Now, where can Carey have got this 
most remarkable phrase, which remains embedded in our version of 
to-day (though absolutely meaningless therein), like the old Chaldean 
and Syriac phrases in the Pentateuch ? 


Send her victorious. 


“Send her!” Whence and whither? The phrase is meaningless 
and misleading inthe presenthymn. But if we revert to the Jacobite 
song which Sir John Sinclair found engraved on an old drinking-cup 
at Fingask Castle, we shall find at once the meaning of this perplex- 
ing term. ‘Send him victorious” there refers to King James IIL, 
the Pretender, who was then a refugee in France. And so does the 


stanza: 
Grant us one favour more, 
‘lhe King for to restore, 
As Thou hast done before, 
The Familie. 


This, if base poetry, was true loyalty in a partisan of the Stuarts ; and 
the phrase 

God bless the Prince of Wales, 

Tie tiue-born Prince of Wales, 


suffices to prove the existence of the song among the Jacobitcs before 
the fatal defeat at Culloden had crushed their hopes. 

Now Carey, as Dr. Chappell has proved, was a Tory of the most 
fulsome sort, but he was also a boon comrade, a popular singer, and 
a musician of some ability. What more likely than that he had heard 
both the “ Latin Chorus” and the Jacobite drink'ng-song sung by others ; 
and that, omitting such phrases from the latter as would have 
betrayed its alien origin, he eked it out with a translation of part of 
the “Latin Chorus,” and then conferred with Handel’s friend and 
amanuensis, Schmidt, about the setting of the “base”?! Such a theory 


' As asserted by the chief witness for Carey’s authorship, Dr. Harrington, of 
Bath.—S., B. 
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meets all the reliable evidence, and shows that if the anthem could 
speak it would, if interrogated as to its origin, doubtless reply with 
Topsy, ‘‘ I’spect I grow’d.” The original speck from which its evolu- 
tion first began was probably the mere adjuration “God save the 
King,” in the second Book of Kings; andthe rest has gradually grown up 
aroundit. Mr. Chappell records that at the coronation of Charles II. 
the anthem sung by “the quire ” was “Sadoc the priest, and Nathan 
the prophet anointed Solomon King, and all the people rejoiced, 
and said ‘God save the King.’” 

With these facts before us, it is somewhat amazing to read, in the 
Academy for March 13, 1886 (p. 183), that Professor Max Miiller, 
commenting upon the efforts of a brother professor to mend the 
National Anthem, while translating it into Sanskrit for Indian scholars, 
declared indignantly, “This seems almost a ind of sacrilege, for if 
in these days anything should be safe from being tampered with 1t is 
surely the Zex¢ of ‘God save the Queen.’” 

One may well ask, What text? And which? The theological 
(probably the only original text there is in it) or the philological ? 

The song has evidently been a growth. The “old anthem tune,’ 
with its stirring, simple, and easily caught rhythm, has been both its 
origin and the secret of its success. But it evidently first took shape 
as a popular melody in the hands of the Jacobites ; and what has 
been so long deemed a product of Hanoverian loyalty was in reality 
a rebel song. 

STRINGER BATEMAN. 
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LIMITED LIABILITY. 


N order fully to appreciate the effect upon Commerce of the Law 
of Limited Liability it is necessary to remember how the 
matter previously stood. When Commerce emerged out of the 
simple stage, when each man was competent singly to conduct his 
own business affairs, and from its increasing volume and complexity 
grew beyond the capacity of one man’s management, partnerships 
varying in number from being exceptions became the rule. The 
deed of co-partnery held good as between the various partners, but its 
terms were of no effect as between the firm and the public who had 
no means of knowing what they were. Within the bounds of the 
particular business each partner had unlimited authority, and they 
were jointly and severally liable to their last farthing for the entire 
debts of the firm. The later formation of Joint Stock Companies 
made no alteration in the state of the law. Each shareholder in a 
company, whilst having no practical acquaintance or control over its 
affairs, had precisely the same unlimited liability as the responsible 
and active partners of a firm. 

To this general principle, or presumption of law, there were a few 
exceptions. Some few of the oldest Banks and Joint Stock Companies, 
which were incorporated by Royal Charter, fortunately embodied in 
their Articles of Association a clause specifically stating that the 
property of the company was alone liable for its debts. Some 
Insurance Companies also, from the nature of their business requiring 
that the terms of each transaction should be set forth in a separate 
policy of insurance, were happily able to insert a stipulation that the 
claim should be limited to the common fund of the association, and 
thus by special private contract secure the same result. Some other 
companies obtained the same privilege by the costly process of a 
private Act of Parliament ; and several more, after a great deal of 
uncertainty and delay, were fortunate enough to obtain the invidious 
distinction of a special permit from the Board of Trade. 

It hardly needs stating, after the varied experience of so many 
years, what serious risks this condition of the law involved to most 
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business men, and how powerfully it must have acted as a restraint 
upon legitimate commercial enterprise. It may, indeed, be right and 
just that the members of a business firm should have every induce- 
ment for care in the selection of new partners to whom has to be 
entrusted absolute authority, by being all held responsible to the full 
extent of their fortune for the debts of the firm. They have every 
opportunity of protecting themselves by constant inquiry and personal 
supervision. But could it be said to be either just or expedient that 
a person who possibly possessed but a single share of a few pounds 
value in a Joint Stock Company, with no means of knowing how the 
business was conducied, save the scanty information doled out in the 
annual balance-sheet and report, should be actually liable not merely 
to lose his small stake in the venture, but every copper he possessed 
as well? The risk of unlimited loss to himself and of destitution 
to all dependent upon him, whilst forming no security for the wise 
management of the undertaking, was an unreasonable price to demand 
from anyone in return for very limited profit on a very small sum. It 
says much for the manner in which Joint Stock Companies were at 
that time generally conducted that it took so many years of agitation 
before an outcry was raised sufficient to remedy so obvious an in- 
justice. With such a condition of the law the surprising thing was, 
not that Joint Stock Companies were much fewer than now, but that 
with such frightful risks there were any promoted at all. They were 
generally projected for undertakings on a very large scale, when the 
capital required and the necessary supervision were quite beyond the 
capability of an ordinary partnership. The legal idea appeared to 
be that the enterprise of a private firm was amply sufficient to conduct 
nearly all safe commercial undertakings, and that only under very 
exceptional circumstances were Joint Stock concerns either necessary 
or desirable. 

As further proof of personal hardship and general loss to the com- 
mercial community under the old law, take the common case of a man 
who by the prudence and industry of many years has built up a pros- 
perous business. On account of age or illness he wishes to retire, 
and having no sons to succeed him, he is obliged most unwillingly to 
traffic with some rival in the profession to take over his business at a 
great sacrifice, or look out for men of large means as his successors, 
who, though they may know little or nothing of the practice of the 
trade, are able to return him his capital, having sufficient left to carry 
on the oldconcern. But for this condition of the law, he would have 
been glad to have left not his name only, but a portion of his fortune 
to the younger men who had helped him to build up the business, 
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and who are the natural successors of a man so situated ; but, not- 
withstanding his entire confidence in their personal character and 
business capacity, he shrinks from venturing a portion of his capital 
when by that act he endangers the whole. By this means the most 
desirable union of men of capital with men of commercial enterprise 
and skill was restricted to the serious loss of both, and the still 
greater loss of the commercial community. To be safe, which is 
what an old or a sick man wants, he must entirely separate himself 
from the old business of his life to which he is naturally attached, 
removing all his capital and seriously crippling the resources of the 
new partners, who, by trading with insufficient capital, are often 
driven to the desperate shifts of financing, tempted by the promise 
of higher profits to engage in risky speculation. This introduction 
of new blood with small means into an old firm whose resources 
have been sucked away by retiring partners, is the secret of the 
decline and fall of many a long-established house whose reputation 
once stood so high, the revelation coming eventually upon the 
public as a sad surprise. ‘There remains one other alternative to the 
case supposed, hardly worth considering. ‘This man need never 
retire from business, but keep tugging at the oar; declining to throw 
off the galling yoke that sat so lightly on him in his youth, and 
choosing to die in harness ; scorning the rest and leisure which all 
other men enjoy who desire to spend the eventide of life free from 
anxious care, “ husbanding out life’s taper to the close.” 

Capitalists and men of business ability were not the only losers by 
this condition of the law. Take the case of men of scientific and 
mechanical genius, to whom our manufacturing industries are so 
greatly indebted. A patentee or an inventor might readily obtain 
assistance from men of means, who were quite willing to risk a con- 
siderable sum in introducing the new idea, but they very naturally 
shrank from the risk of utter ruin in the expectation of a profit more 
or less problematical. It may be confidently asserted that many 
valuable inventions and mechanical improvements have by this cause 
been delayed for years, until the ideas have occurred to someone 
more fortunately situated in the matter of money. When a patentee 
was fortunate enough to secure the help of some capitalist willing to 
face the risk imposed by law, it was only by offering him an exor- 
bitant share of the profits, leaving for the inventor but scanty 
remuneration for the anxious toil of years. 

A still larger class than men of fortune, or of business ability, or of 
mechanical genius—the artisan and labouring portion of our popula- 
tion—were not without their share in the general loss. When business 
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was thus legally restricted and commercial enterprise unreasonably 
checked, this numerous class must have suffered by loss of employ- 
ment and the probable rise in wages, besides being unable to obtain 
a reasonable return for their scanty savings by being permitted to 
place them in the business in which their lives had been spent. 

Another consequence of the law which prevented both rich and 
poor from investing a portion of their savings in business without 
risking the whole, was, that very few avenues of investment remained. 
The prices of these uncommercial investments, such as Government 
Stocks, land, house property, ground rents, and mortgages were thus 
artificially raised, and the income therefrom proportionately reduced. 
The poor working man had small inducement to provide for his old 
age, and the rich merchant had to toil for several years more before 
a competency could be reached. This had the further effect of 
placing a premium on investments in Foreign securities, to the 
impoverishment of the stock of British capital ; for, strange to say, 
all other countries were happily free from such restraints, equally 
vexatious and unjust. 

It is well thus to recali a few of the evils of the old system before 
proceeding to examine the merits and defects of the new. 

Previous to any alteration in the law, the Board of Trade had in 
a number of cases granted Charters of incorporation to Joint Stock 
Companies, with limited liability to conduct works of a public 
character which chanced to secure their approval, and which but for 
this privilege would not have been carried out for years ; such as 
Canals, Docks, Mines, and Railways. Charters were also granted to 
Educational, Literary, and Charitable institutions not created for profit. 
The exercise of this discretion or indiscretion, as might have been 
expected, became very invidious, and gave great occasion for com- 
plaint, as besides the uncertainty and delay, the cost in fees was 
very considerable. 

As early as 1852 a Royal Commission was appointed to make 
inquiry and report upon the Mercantile Laws, and, after two years’ 
careful consideration, in 1854 they recommended, by a majority of 
five to three, that there should be no alteration in this matter. The 
risks of abuse they thought exceeded the chance of any possible 
benefit, which they declared to be doubtful and exaggerated. 

The first step in the direction of a law of limited liability was 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, whereby the owners of a ship, 
not being personally culpable, were to be held liable only to the extent 
of the ship’s value, including the freight. 

This conceded all that the best advocates of the principle of 
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limited liability contended for. Why should the owners of a ship be 
less liable than the shareholders in a factory? In both cases the 
direct management of the joint concern was equally beyond their 
supervision and control. 

It is not now necessary to detail the various stages in the reform 
of this law, passed in 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1858, which were subse- 
quently consolidated in the well-known Act of 1862. It was thenenacted 
that partnerships of more than twenty persons required to be regis- 
tered as Joint Stock Companies. Any number of persons not less 
than seven, might form for any purpose a company with limited 
liability : the Articles of Association, amount of capital, and pro- 
posed number of shares to be registered ; a list of shareholders, the 
number of shares held, and the amount paid to be sent annually to 
the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, who prepares a return which 
is each year presented to Parliament. Notwithstanding the abuses 
that accompanied the introduction of the new law, the principle of 
limited liability has been amply justified by the varied experience 
of more than thirty years. Only under the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances is any Joint Stock Company now constituted, whether for 
Banking, Commercial, or Manufacturing purposes, except upon the 
limited principle. The following group of figures show, as far as 
mere numbers are concerned, the progress that has been made, 
and how soon the unlimited system almost entirely disappeared : 


| 
Years | Limited Unlimited | Total Annual Average 
| | 


1844-55 | 


1856-62 ‘ 2,636 
1863-68 ; 4,688 
1869-74 : 5,482 
1875-80 : 6,450 
1881-84 6,520 

1856-84 25,776 


Doubtless many of these companies never went beyond the stage 
of registration, having been early abandoned owing to the want of 
public support. It would have been well for many unfortunate 
investors if a good many more had shared the same fate. Out of 
nearly 30,000 Joint Stock Companies registered between 1844 and 
1884, only 9,320 were “supposed to be still in operation” in April, 
1885, being slightly over 31 per cent. Some of the worst cases of 
the abuse of limited liability were those of concerns, worthless and 
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insulvent long before the new laws came in force, whose un- 
scrupulous partners embraced this opportunity of palming off a large 
portion of their obligations upon the gullible British public by hollow 
promises of impossible dividends. As soon as some honest company 
serving some useful end, succeeded by careful and judicious manage- 
ment, it was immediately followed by quite a number of dishonest 
imitations, the profits of which never went beyond the pockets of the 
promoters who presided at their birth, and the commercial under- 
takers, better known as official liquidators, who buried them out of 
sight. Whilst the blind and greedy speculators who make such 
things possible are deserving of small sympathy, there remains no 
doubt that, if we had an efficient Public Prosecutor, these fraudulent 
partners and equally criminal bubble company promoters might 
be forced to disgorge their ill-gotten gains, and their predatory career 
becut short by penal servitude. Far too often they succeed in escaping 
with their plunder, and soon return with increased resources, and 
under an a/ias are able to pursue “the same old game.” Few 
persons after losing a considerable sum care to publish their folly by 
appearing in court, besides losing what little money they have left in 
the public-spirited but very unprofitable pursuit of private prose- 
cutor. 

Without deserving to be described as fraudulent, many companies 
were promoted of a highly speculative character, to conduct new and 
doubtful experiments, which no single capitalist or firm would care 
to undertake. According to the highly-coloured prospectus, the 
profits were so tempting, and the risk to each shareholder seemed so 
small. The British public had to learn by bitter experience, what very 
little wisdom might have taught them before, that, although the 
limitation of liability was a valuable protection to investors from utter 
ruin, it could not possibly dispense with businesslike caution and 
inquiry into the character of an investment, nor furnish any security 
whatever against reckless trading and culpable mismanagement by 
incompetent and dishonest men. 

If the principle of limited liability were the mischievous thing it 
was at one time confidently declared to be, it would be difficult to 
account for its continuous growth and progress during a chequered 
experience of more than thirty years, as well as its compatibility with 
so many other indications of commercial prosperity, as the following 
figures sufficiently show. 

There is a curious illustration of how very xominal the capital 
sometimes was in a foot-note to the Registrar’s return for the year 


1869, when some sanguine or crazy individuals actually registered a 
E2 
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company with a zominal capital of £ 100,000,000 ; but the paid-up 
capital never exceeded the very modest amount of £ 200, 








Exports London Savings 

Companies Nominal and clearing Income banks’ 

Dates registered. capital. Bank rate. imports. house. ‘scheduleD.| deposits. 

—. Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual 

average average. average. average. average. average. | average. 

Millions _% a Millions Millions Millions a Mili tons 
£ ‘£54 £ £ & £ 
1856-62 377 7 61477| oF |lUlU -- 39 
1863-68 770 131 4 13 10 497 | — 156 45 
1869-74 900 108 336 3 619 5,042 204 58 
1875-So 1,028 85 216 I 643 6,394 261 73 
1881-84 1,562 193 3 10 9 708 | 6,077 273 86 


It is to be regretted that we have no offctal record of bankruptcy 
details previous to 1870, as it would doubtless throw much light on 
the first experience of limited companies. The absence of any 
committee of inquiry into the causes of the panic of 1866 deprives 
us of much valuable information, which, being the result of severe 
cross-examination by experts, may always be relied upon. In 1859 
there were only 22 petitions for winding-up companies in the Court 
of Chancery ; but during and after the panic of 1866, the number of 
applications rose to 241 for that year, and 253 for the year following. 
There is one item specially interesting, the formation of Banks 
and Financial Companies, which then occupied a position of bad 
pre-eminence. In a valuable paper by Professor Leone Levi,' we 
find “that between 1844 and 1855, when only unlimited com- 
panies were permitted, not a single bank or finance company was 
registered ; but from 1855 to 1868, when his investigation ceased, 
there were promoted no less than 291 Banks and Financial Associations 
all with limited liability. Of these 82, or 28 per cent., were soon 
after abandoned ; during that period 160, or 55 per cent., were in 
process of winding-up, leaving only 49, or 17 per cent., in existence 
in 1863.” Of these 242 defunct companies a number were Banks 
which had a very short-iived and unprofitable existence, but the great 
majority of them were Financial Associations, whose business was of 
a character which nothing short of a miracle could possibly have 
saved from disastrous failure. Many of these companies locked up 
the large portion of their funds in loans at long dates to the projectors 
and contractors of foreign railways and large public works abroad, 
which, under the most favourable auspices, could make no return for 
years. A severe test awaited them, although owing to their instability, 


' Statistical Society Fournal, March 1870, 
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very slight pressure would have been sufficient to cause their collapse. 
As money became scarce and the rate rose, the contractors for these 
foreign and other large undertakings were unable to obtain fresh 
Joans or even the renewal of their long-dated acceptances, and 
accordingly suspended payment ; their chief assets being in many 
cases plant and materials located abroad, or shares in a half-finished 
foreign railway, about the most unsaleable security conceivable. 
From these insolvent contractors suspicion soon spread to the 
Financial Associations which supplied them with funds. ‘There was 
no reason whatever why these companies might not quite legitimately 
discount long-dated acceptances based upon contracts likely to be 
remunerative at an early date to the full extent of their capital, or 
on money borrowed on debentures, or deposits received for a term 
of years ; but for any association to do this with money taken at call 
and short notice, was the height of midsummer madness. The 
“birds of prey ” on the Stock Exchange by dearing transactions sent 
the shares down by the run; the timid shareholders, as despairing 
now as they were previously sanguine, rushed into the market to sell ; 
the frightened depositors demanded their money, and the creditors 
becoming clamorous, the end was near, when the hollowness of 
their pretensions was soon exposed. In February the brooding storm 
began to burst with the stoppage as usual of a large Discount com- 
pany. One failure rapidly succeeded another, until that memorable 
“ Black Friday,” when Overend Gurney’s failed for 19 millions, the 
bank rate rose to 10 per cent., and the Bank Charter Act was for the 
third time suspended. 

The popular explanation of the panic of 1866 is that it was 
caused by the Acts permitting limited liability. Like most other 
very simple solutions of a complicated problem, it contains only a 
very moderate amount of truth. The real cause is much older than 
either 1854 or 1862. The form has varied, but the deep-seated 
source of the various commercial crises that have afflicted the trade 
of this country has been very similar in each. The reckless trading 
of insolvent firms, vainly trying to recover their lost position; and 
hasty and immature speculation far beyond the immediate require- 
ments of the case ; attempting to do at a rush what ought to have 
been the result of patient steady growth and the well-considered 
work of years. It should also be remembered that in many cases the 
most of the mischief actually occurred—Overend Gurney’s, for in- 
stance—some time before they were converted into limited com- 
panies, whose shareholders had to bear both the loss and the 
discredit. The previous repression in the formation of companies, 
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owing to the unreasonable risk involved, was a principal cause of the 
reaction in their favour on the legal restriction being removed, 
when, as might have been anticipated, it was carried to ridiculous 
lengths. Many of the Banks, as well as other limited companies 
formed during this time of greed and credulity, are as sound, useful, 
and admirably managed institutions as any now in existence. “ Wis- 
dom is justified of her children.” 

The check which followed the panic of 1866 in the formation of 
Joint Stock Companies, almost all limited, was very marked. Super- 
stition for a time gave place to scepticism. 


1865 1,034 Companies £205 Millions Nominal Capital 


1866 762 ” 77 ” ” 
1867 479 - 3I 9 ” 
1868 401 ” 39 ” ” 


Doubtless these later companies were formed upon a firmer 
basis and after a more thorough investigation, and were sub- 
sequently conducted with greater care. This is one of the compen- 
sations with which we must be content, for the serious evils which a 
time of pressure invariably brings. The public mind in the matter 
of investment is easily influenced, but, unfortunately, the effect is as 
easily effaced and as soon forgotten. The same lesson has to be 
repeated at varying intervals. Luckily the subsequent experience 
on this occasion was of a much milder type. Some years ago there 
was a scare about the exhaustion of the coal supply, which sent coals 
up to famine prices. Many companies were accordingly formed, 
whose shareholders made sure they were on the straight road to 
fortune, to work new mines, some old cuttings that had been aban- 
doned, and inferior seams of coal for which there had previously 
been no sale. Nearly all these collapsed when the price of coals 
dropped to their normal level, as, notwithstanding the frantic efforts 
of a coal-ring, the scare died away. 

Something similar occurred a few years later on the marvellous 
discoveries made in electricity, when the formation of Electric light 
companies became a kind of wild mania, not unlike the Railway 
craze in 1845. Very few of these companies are now in existence, 
and fewer still have verified the expectations of their sanguine pro- 
moters. The present distress in shipping is largely the result ot 
over-building some years ago on behalf of companies who now carry 
competition with each other so far that profits have reached the 
vanishing point. The fashion of these hazardous and speculative 
investments is ever changing. Now, it is Land, Agricultural, and 
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Investment Companies in our Colonies ; again, it is Cattle Ranches 
and Land Agencies to cultivate and people the prairies of the Western 
American States ; once more, it is Tramways in town and suburb, 
and Steam-trams in the country. In all of these there is a certain 
amount of sound and profitable business, of which the promoter makes 
skilful use, serving as a lure to the credulous and unwary. 

From the following table, made up from the official returns, it 
will be seen that whilst the number of registered companies has 
continuously grown since 1870, the total number of bankruptcies 
and compositions has varied with other causes not difficult to trace, 
and the assets bear a curiously uniform proportion to the liabilities : 


| ¢ " Number of | Amount of | Amount of Proporti 

Dates. ee en bankruptcies, | liabilities. assets. | er yo; 

| &e. | Millions Millions per Si. 

—| -| en 7m : 

| L £ s. a. 
1870-72 2,532 18,117 | 46 14 6 1 
1873-75 3,647 23,207 | 65 19 51 
1876-78 2,942 30,232 70 21 60 
1879-81 3917 335157, | = 64 20 6 3 
1882-84 4,939 | 215,788 | 54 16 6 0 
1870-84 17,977. | 126,591 299 90 6 1 


In 1867, when the Companies’ Act was further amended, a 
splendid opportunity was worse than wasted for effectively correcting 
nearly all the abuses to which limited companies are specially liable, 
without in the slightest impairing any of their valuable results. It 
was then enacted that by one of the Articles of Association, or by 
special resolution, the directors and managers of a limited company 
may be declared to be un/imited in their liability. It is not surprising 
that during the twenty-six years since this amended law was passed 
it has been a dead letter, no single company having taken advantage 
of this particular clause. Were this regulation made compulsory 
instead of being vo/untarv, it would become of incalculable benefit 
to all concerned. It may well be asked, Why should the directors 
and managers of a company, who are rarely more than twelve ip 
number, who have every opportunity of protecting themselves by 
intimate acquaintance with the character of the business and per- 
sonal supervision of all its details, be free from a liability justly 
incurred by the partners, up to twenty in number, who occupy 
precisely the same position in a private firm? Why, also, should 
there be no distinction in all fairness between the liability of a share- 
holder who only knows what he is told, all of which may be quite 
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untrue, and that of the directors and manager, who, if they do not 
know everything as it really is, have themselves alone to blame ? 
Besides the increased caution and fresh security this system would 
introduce into business, there are other advantages not to be 
despised. Those sham directors whose claim to a seat at the board 
is a title before their names or mysterious initials after, who are 
generally profoundly ignorant about business, would then find their 
services to beatadecided discount. Directors of the ‘“‘guinea-pig” order 
who earn a discreditable living by going round the City putting their 
names down for attendances, rendering no services, but punctually 
taking their fees, lingering only where a luncheon of chicken and 
champagne is provided at the long-suffering shareholders’ expense, 
would then become a disgraceful relic of the past. The vulgar and 
sordid ambition of becoming M.P., not to serve some high political 
purpose, but simply to obtain appointments as directors of public 
companies, would in time become extinct, and both politics and 
business would be cleaner and reap the benefit. Under such a 
purged system directors would be fewer in number, and would be 
fairly entitled to a higher scale of remuneration on account of the 
greater risk incurred, more time necessary, and superior business 
skill required. 

In 1878, when the City of Glasgow Bank failed for 12} millions, 
the consequences were so terrible to its shareholders that there was 
a very natural rush out of ail similar property, and a corresponding 
reduction in its market value. This was sufficiently serious to those 
in charge of these Banks, but still worse was the discovery that the 
new shareholders were persons of quite another stamp, to whom 
unlimited liability had no terrors, for the simple reason that they had 
little else to lose. ‘To the man of fortune Bank dividends, however 
high, were a poor recompense for the risk of being ruined. It was 
felt that a Bank’s stability was more secure with a share list contain- 
ing the names of men of substance, even were their liability limited, 
than the profuse promises of men of straw. An Act was accord- 
ingly passed in the following year to enable Banks not registered 
under any of the Companies’ Acts to become /imited in their 
liability to sums varying in amount over and above their subscribed 
capital, to be held in reserve and available only in case of wind- 
ing-up. All Banks of issue continued wumlimited so far as their 
note circulation was concerned. After a little hesitation on the 
part of some Banks, the result is that all the Joint Stock Banks 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland are now registered as /imited under 
the new Act, or claim to be so already in virtue of their Charters. 
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The following figures of a few of the London and Provincial 
Banks give a fair idea of what is called reserve capital : 


Banks. Paid-up capital. Callable. Reserve. 





£ £ 

Bank of Liverpool ‘ ° ° 1,000,000 2,200,C00 4,800,000 
Capital & Counties . , . 932, 500 932,500 | 2,797,500 
City Bank . ° . ‘ . 1,000,000 1,000,000 | 2,000,000 
London & County . ‘ . 2,000,000 2,000,000 4,000,000 
London Joint Stock . . . 1.800,0Cc0 4,200,090 6,000,000 
London & Midland P . . $18,200 818,200 2,290,960 
London & Westminster ‘ . 2,800,000 I 1,200,000 — 

Lloyds Bank ‘ ‘ , ‘ 1,665,000 937,125 7,809, 375 
Manchester & Liverp oi ° ; 1,000,000 1,000,000 | 4,000,c00 
Manchester & County . ° ° 758,984 478,266 3,701,750 
Paris & Alliance . ‘ : ; 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 3,000,000 
Williams, Manchester & Salford . 1,000,000 1,500,000 3,750,000 


12 London and Provincial Banks 15,775,084 | 27,266,091 | 44,149,585 


If the present law were only amended, making the liability of all 
directors and managers of companies wn/imited, nearly all the other 
restrictions, which are rarely of any use, as they can be so easily evaded, 
might then be abolished. For instance, why should not any smaller 
number than seven, if they wish, form a Joint Stock Company ; and 
why should not a private firm, if they desire it, have more than nine- 
teen partners? If one, two, or three persons want to form a company, 
who can hinder them from saying “we are seven,” making up that 
perfect number with any impecunious friends or neighbours, or 
clerks or porters, to each of whom, after executing a blank trans- 
fer, one share has been generously presented? Again, why should 
one business with twenty partners be coinpelled to register, and 
another with nineteen escape the wholesome light of publicity ? 

This, indeed, is the only thing that legislation may wisely insist 
upon, the public registration of every class of business—with the 
possible exception of those who trade singly under their oz name— 
whether that of private firms or Joint Stock Companies, with heavy 
penalties attached to the uttering of false or misleading information. 
For the State to attempt more than this, to try and protect the public 
against hazardous investments and unwise undertakings, would be not 
only vain, but mischievous. The committee of the Stock Exchange, 
who investigate the claims of new investments to a settling-day and 
a place on the official list, ought to be able to discriminate between 
the good and the bad; and yet, how often have they egregiously failed? 
How few of the swindles that have preyed upon the confiding public 
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have failed to easily secure a footing within its hospitable gates? 
Where these experts have so signally failed, is any Government official 
or board of politicians likely to succeed? How can they possibly 
be competent judges as to what is and what is not a hazardous 
speculation? Experience would be certain to prove that investments 
they had rejected were perfectly sound ; and that the public, to their 
cost, had considered those they had passed as thereby guaranteed. 
How many of the various improvements and developments that have 
occurred in our commerce and manufactures would have been secured 
had they first of all to satisfy a board of official politicians? Who 
shall decide beforehand what is or what is not an unsound and reck- 
less speculation, in order “ to sift the tares from the wheat ” ? 

In the fierce competition of modern trade, commercial men must 
not only be free, but they must be encouraged to attempt fresh 
experiments and new developments, without any legal or official 
obstacles being thrown in their way. In business as in theology, the 
heresy scouted in one generation becomes the popular dogma of the 
next ; and to the one following, an abandoned superstition. Those 
who have devoted their lives and their fortunes to the conduct of our 
commerce and manufactures must be treated as full-grown men, and 
not like children. 

Valuable assistance has often been rendered to the public in the 
wise selection of sound investments by the City editors of the daily 
press, and the specially qualified writers of the better-class financial 
journals. But this aid might easily be made much more effective. 
There is not much use moralising over mischief after it has occurred; 
a pound of prevention is worth a ton of cure. Whether the press are 
silenced by the bribe of repeated highly-paid advertisements, or from 
fear of the very loose law of libel, and the uncertain temper of juries, 
the fact remains that Companies are launched and Foreign Loans floated 
which the slightest examination must satisfy any competent man are 
deserving only of severe censure and prompt exposure. The mere 
publication of a prospectus ought legally to justify any competent City 
editor in freely criticising without malice the character of any public 
investment and its promoters and directors, demanding on behalf 
of its readers adequate information and substantial guarantees upon 
which a sound judgment may be formed. The character and conduct 
of politicians are criticised with merciless rigour, some of which might 
well be spared for the projectors and directors of public companies. 

There need be no fear that Joint Stock Companies, whether with 
limited or unlimited liability, will ever displace all other forms of 
partnership. A plurality of partners has obvious risks and disabili- 
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ties trom which a man trading under his own name is entirely free. 
There is the possibility of disagreement, of indecision and vacillation, 
and consequent delay ; the chances of errors of judgment, of deceit 
and fraud are all multiplied ; whilst, on the other hand, the profits 
have to be divided. Again, a firm composed of men who per- 
sonally manage the business to which their time, energy, and fortune 
have all their lives been devoted, whilst generally more cautious, 
owing to the larger responsibility, than the directors of a company, is 
often more zealous and enterprising as well. Besides, the public 
prefer dealing directly with principals rather than with officials, how- 
ever courteous and competent, who may have to refer for instructions 
to others. Although boards of directors generally possess a breadth 
of view and a variety of experience superior to that of partners in a 
firm, whese minds are apt to run in a professional groove—where 
promptness and decision are necessary they are more likely to hesitate 
and delay, and often miss the tide of affairs that waits for nobody. 

In a time of depression the weak holders of a Company’s shares, 
by rushing into the market, are apt not only to depreciate their value, 
but also to lower the credit of the company, and seriously injure its 
business ; whilst the credit of private firms is not subject to such a 
fitful barometer as the Stock Exchange price list, and the partners 
are spared the ordeal of an annual meeting, and the cross-exami- 
nation of nervous and fussy shareholders. On the other hand, the 
firm holders of a company’s shares, as well as those who have recently 
purchased them at a low price, having only a portion of their savings 
invested, and generally possessing some other sources of livelihood, 
can better afford to tide over the time of temporary depression 
or difficulty, keeping the staff occupied and the business together as 
a going concern, waiting patiently for the good times that seem so 
long in coming, than the partners in a firm whose entire fortune is 
invested in a single business, and whose income wholly vanishes along 
with their share of the profits. 

Joint Stock Companies have certain commercial advantages, but 
they are handicapped in many ways, so as scarcely to justify the fear 
that they will ever entirely supersede the untrammelled energy of 
individual character, and the vigour and enterprise of more private 
partnerships. There is ample room for every method of conducting 
business, each having, in some respects, its relative superiority ; the 
decision must be left to the growing wisdom of practical experience, 
under conditions of unfettered freedom, and aided by the searching 
light of wholesome publicity. 

B. D. MACKENZIE. 
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HER MAJESTY’'S SERVANTS. 


HE origin of the title which the Queen has recently bestowed 
upon the players of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company can 
be traced to the earliest period of the history of the English drama. 
As the Tudor era approached, the religious plays, the mysteries, 
miracles, and moralities, which for so long had been the delight of 
clergy and people, began to decline in popular favour, and as they 
were supplanted by secular romances and histories—themselves soon 
to be superseded by true tragedy and comedy—professional actors 
sprang up and took the places hitherto occupied on the stage by the 
priests and their scholars. 

The first patron of these players—and the princely favour thus shown 
gave impetus to the advance of the drama—was Richard III., then 
Duke of Gloucester. He numbered amongst those employed in his 
household a company of players, who, when not required for the amuse- 
ment of their master, were permitted to travel from town to town 
and act under the title of the ‘* Duke of Gloucester’s Servants.” It 
seems an irony of fate that he who was the first to cherish the 
English stage at its very birth should, chiefly by its means, have gone 
down to posterity as a hunchbacked monster and murderer. The 
contradictory and unsatisfactory statements of the chroniclers and 
historians would have taken little hold of the popular mind, but the 
play so fixed him in the imagination as horrible both in person and 
character, that, notwithstanding the masterly effort of Horace 
Walpole to throw doubt upon its veracity, Shakespeare’s picture is 
stiil by many accepted without a thought as historically true. 

As time went on the sovereigns and nobility lent their support 
to acting. Henry VIII. frequently had plays performed at court, 
sometimes by the children of the Chapel Royal, and sometimes by 
the boys of the public schools. At the accession of Edward VI. a 
company of players, the Marquis of Dorset’s Servants, were punished 
for performing what was considered to be a travesty of the Requiem 
for the late king, by being forbidden to act except in the presence of 
their master. 

To be servants of the sovereign and of members of the nobility 
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was of great advantage, and even necessary, to the actors of Tudor 
times. In 1556 “players and pipers” were prohibited by a decree 
of Crown and Council from “strolling” through the country, but the 
fact of being attached to the households of the great would exerpt 
companies of actors from its provisions. 

In 1572, by the statute 14 Eliz. c. 5, it was enacted that players 
were to be treated as rogues and vagabonds unless they were the 
servants of a baron of the realm, or some personage of higher rank, 
or had received the license of two justices of the peace at least, 
“whereof one must be of the quorum.” By entering the service of 
the nobility players thus escaped the severe and exceedingly un- 
pleasant punishment awarded to rogues and vagabonds—‘“ to be 
grievously whipped and burned through the gristle of the right ear 
with a hot iron of the compass of an inch”—a punishment actually 
inflicted unless some respectable person would enter into recog- 
nisances to employ the prisoner for one whole year. 

But exemption from the law was not the only advantage which 
the livery of a nobleman gave to the actors who wore it. The 
“servants” of the sovereign and nobility were welcomed by the 
mayor or bailiff of each town they visited, and paid for their first 
performance on each visit out of the Corporate funds. From the 
accounts of the Chamberlain of Stratford-on-Avon ! it appears that 
such payments were not infrequently made. In 1569, when John 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s father, was High Bailiff, the Queen’s 
players received nine shillings, and the Earl of Worcester’s Servants 
the modest sum of twelvepence. In 1573 Lord Leicester’s players 
were paid five shillings and eightpence. Three years later payments 
of seventeen shillings and five-and-eightpence are made to the 
players of the Earl of Warwick and of the Earl of Worcester. In 
1577 Lord Leicester’s Servants receive fifteen shillings, and those 
of Lord Worcester three-and-fourpence. In 1579 and 1580 similar 
payments were made to the players of the Countess of Essex, of the 
Earl of Derby, and of Lord Strange. The accounts from the year 
1581 to 1597 show similar payments to have been made in every 
year excepting in the years 1585, 1590, 1591, 1594, and 1595. The 
last entry concerning actors occurs in 1622, and is somewhat curious : 


Payd to the Kynges players for not playing in the hall . .-. vj.s. 


In 1574 Queen Elizabeth gave the first direct royal license to a 
company of players. By a writ of Privy Seal addressed to the Keeper 
of the Great Seal she commanded that a patent should be issued 


* Quoted by Knight and by Halliwell. 
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licensing and authorising James Burbage and four other persons, 
servants.to the Earl of Leicester, “to use, exercise, and occupy the 
art and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, interludes, stage-plays, 
and such other like as they have already used and studied, or here- 
after shall use and study, as well for the recreation of our loving 
subjects, as for our own solace and pleasure when we shall think 
good to see them.” 

This company possessed themselves of the theatre at Blackfriars, 
and when in 1589 Shakespeare and his fellow-actors—for he had ere 
now joined his fortunes with those of the original patentees—present 
a certificate of good behaviour to the Privy Council, they describe 
themselves as “ Her Majesty’s Poor Players.” The title-page of 
Cook’s “ Tu Quoque” states that the comedy had been “ divers times 
acted by the Queen’s Majesty’s Servants.” This title is also given 
to the Blackfriars company in a contemporary record of the revels 
at Court in 1588, from which it appears that, the Queen being at 
Greenwich, ‘‘ there were showed, presented, and enacted before her 
Highness, betwixt Christmas and Shrovetide, seven plays, besides 
feats of activity and other shows, by the children of Paul’s, her 
Majesty’s own servants and the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn.” It was 
about the year 1590 that the popular and technically erroneous title 
of “ Her Majesty's Servants” generally given to this company was 
corrected into that of the “Servants to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Chamberlain to Her Majesty,” by which style Shakespeare and 
the other actor owners of the Blackfriars Theatre describe themselves 
in a petition to the Privy Council in 1596. On March 31 sums of 
money were paid to the “Servants of the Lord Chamberlain” for 
three plays acted before Her Majesty. Shakespeare’s company acted 
before the Queen on St. Stephen’s Day and on Candlemas Day, 
1603, and, as it proved, it was their last appearance before her, for on 
the following March 24 Her Majesty was dead. From the books of 
the ‘Treasurer of the Chamber it appears that “to John Hemynges 
and the rest of his company, Servants to the Lord Chamberlain, upon 
the Council’s warrant dated at Whitehall the xx" of April 1603, for 
their pains and expenses in presenting before the late Queen’s Majesty 
two plays . . . for each of which they were allowed by way of her 
Majesty’s reward ten pounds, amounting in all to xx'i.” 

One of the first acts of James I. on his arrival in London was to 
order the issue of a patent to Lawrence Fletcher, William Shake- 
speare, and others, by virtue of which a company of actors became 
for the first time legally entitled to style themselves “ His Majesty’s 
Servants.” The document is as follows : 
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Pro Laurentio Fletcher & Wilhelmo Shakespeare et aliis. A.D. 1603. Pat. 
1. Jac. p. 2,m. 4. James, by the gzace of God, &c., to all justices, mayors, 
sheriffs, constables, headboroughs, and other our officers and loving subjects, 
greeting. Know you that we of our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, have licensed and authorised, and by these presents do license and 
authorise, these our servants, Lawrence Fletcher, William Shakespeare, Richard 
Burbage, Augustine Philippes, John Hemings, Henry Condel, William Sly, 
Robert Armyn, Richard Cowley, and the rest of their associates, freely to use 
and exercise the art and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, histories, inter- 
ludes, morals, pastorals, stage-plays, and such-like, as they have already siudied, 
or hereafter shall study, or hereafter shall use or study, as well for the recreation 
of our loving subjects as for our solace and pleasure when we shall think good to 
see them, during our pleasure ; and the said comedies, tragedies, histories, inter- 
ludes, morals, pastorals, stage-plays, and such-like, to show and exercise publicly 
to their best commodity, when the infection of the plague shall decrease, as well 
within their now usual house, called the Globe, within our county of Surrey as 
within any town-halls, or moot halls, or other convenient places within the 
liberties and freedom of any other city, university town or borough whatsoever 
within our said realms and dominions. Willing and commanding you and every 
of you, as you tender our pleasure, not only to permit and suffer them herein, 
without any your lets, hindrances, or molestations during our said pleasure, but 
also to be aiding and assisting to them if any wrong be to them offered, and to 
allow them such former courtesies as hath been given to men of their place and 
quality, and also what further favour you shall show to these our servants for our 
sake, we shall take kindly at your hands. In witness whereof, &c. 

Witness ourself at Westminster, the nineteenth day of May. 


Per Breve de privato sigillo. 


Notwithstanding the attacks made bv the Puritans upon the stage, 
which were daily growing in strength and virulence, the lot of players 
was prosperous and happy until the year 1647, when their opponents 
triumphed and the drama was suppressed by Parliament. In 
the earlier years of Charles I. the number of theatres had increased 
in the metropolis, and the King had licensed a new company, who 
bore the title of “the Lady Elizabeth’s Servants.” In 1631, however, 
notwithstanding the favour shown to the stage by the Court, the 
Council was compelled to suppress all the theatres in London except 
two, and amongst the others old Blackfriars fell. Two companies 
only were permitted to play—the King’s and that of Alleyn, the 
“Servant of the Lord High Admiral.” After the suppression plays 
were acted in private houses, and once when a company ventured to 
act at the Cockpit the Puritan soldiers broke into the theatre and 
dragged the unfortunate actors through the streets in their theatrical 
dresses to the Gate House. The King’s Servants and many other 
players fought for the Royal cause, and to no class of society was 
the approach of Monk’s army more welcome on the eve of the 
Restoration. One of the general’s first acts while encamped in Hyde 
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Park was to license the players to resume their avocation. Drury 
Lane Theatre was speedily built, and in 1663 Charles II. granted two 
patents, the one to his own Servants, of whom Killigrew was the 
manager, the other to those of the Duke of York. The companies 
were sworn at the Lord Chamberlain’s office to serve the King and 
the Duke respectively ; and of the Servants of His Majesty ten were 
enrolled as gentlemen of the Household, being styled “ Gentlemen 
of the Great Chamber,” and provided with liveries of scarlet cloth 
and silver lace—a costume very similar to that at present worn by the 
boys of the Chapel Royal. 

The Sovereign at this period took an active part in the affairs 
of his theatrical servants. ‘The patents issued to Killigrew and 
Davenant authorised them to employ actresses for the female parts. 
The King disapproved of the characters of the “young ladies” being 
acted as hitherto by boys and young men, and, notwithstanding some 
popular opposition, speedily effected the desirable reform which had 
already made some progress towards accomplishment. Pepys relates 
that on January 3, 1661, he first saw women on the stage, but the 
“boys” were not completely banished until a little later period. 
Charles also took a personal interest in the parts assigned to players. 
By his command Hart, the descendant of Shakespeare, laid down 
the part of Cassio to take that of Othello, then being played by 
Burt. When “Catiline” was prepared for the stage by Burt, the 
King gave £500 towards the expenses of the costumes. 

Queen Anne was another of the English sovereigns who interested 
themselves in matters of theatrical detail. From the period when 
the drama in London had found itself in the theatre proper and 
had left its recent home in the inn yards, it had been the custom 
for some of the audience to be seated on the stage. These favoured 
persons in Shakespeare’s time paid sixpence for a stool in addition 
to the ordinary entrance money. From the Restoration the practice 
had daily become more annoying. Crowds of fashionable people 
flocked to the wings and even on to the stage itself, not only 
interrupting the actors by their presence, but also by their noisy 
conversation. In 1704 Queen Anne issued a decree which pro- 
hibited “the appearance of any of the public on the stage whatever 
might be their quality.” The royal ordinance would not, however, 
seem to have had any lasting effect, for at the opening of Covent 
Garden Theatre, in 1732, it was announced that in order to prevent 
crowding, admission to the stage would be raised to half a guinea, 
and at an earlier date, 1721, the custom led to a riot in the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A band of tipsy beaux, led by an earl, 
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were the promoters of the disorder. The peer crossed the stage to 
speak to a friend at the opposite wing while Macbeth was being 
played. Rich, the manager, remonstrated with him at this indecorous 
proceeding, upon which his lordship struck him in the face, and the 
blow was instantly returned. Swords were drawn, and Rich was 
only saved from the murderous attack by Quin, Ryan, and Walker 
rushing armed into the fray. The beaux were driven at the sword- 
point out of the stage door, but they re-entered by the front of the 
theatre and proceeded to do much damage. While they were crying 
“ Fire the house!” Quin and the watch overpowered them and took 
the offending party before the magistrate. The affair was subse- 
quently settled, but the alarm had been great, and the theatre 
remained closed for a week. King George was so angry at this 
outrage that for the future he ordered a guard to attend at each of 
the patent theatres in London. This was the origin of sentries being 
on duty at the patent theatres in the metropolis. 

George I. was a lover of the stage, and, as his predecessors had 
done, caused his “ Servants” te play before him at Court. In 1718 
His Majesty ordered the great hall of Hampton Court to be converted 
for the time into a theatre. There, under the direction of Steele, 
“whose political services had been poorly recompensed by granting 
him some theatrical privileges,” seven performances were given. 
Amongst the plays were “ Hamlet,” “Sir Courtly Nice,” “ ‘The Con- 
stant Couple,” “Love for Money,” “ Volpone,” and “ Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife.” Amongst the players were Colley Cibber, Pin- 
kethman, Johnson, Thurmond, Bcoth, Mills, Mrs. Porter, and Mrs. 
Younger. 

In former times the fee paid by the sovereign to his Servants for 
a play acted at Whitehall had been #20. For these plays at 
Hampton Court King George, besides paying the actors their 
ordinary day’s wage and travelling expenses, gave #350 and added 
£200 for the managers. The players were required to act at any 
time upon receiving a day’s notice. 

George II. was a patron of the drama, but did much to retain 
what was left and restore what was lost of its most disfiguring coarse- 
ness. He was nevertheless very popular with the players, and when 
Prince Charles Edward’s forces crossed the border “ His Majesty’s 
Servants ” volunteered to raise a regiment and to fight in their master’s 
cause, as their predecessors in the patent had done in the Great Re- 
bellion. 

Again, in the following reign, the loyalty of the actors was mani- 
fested, for when the hosts of Buonaparte were menacing the country 
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with invasion, so many of the players joined the volunteers that the 
theatres had often to be closed in their absence owing to their military 
duties. 

George III. and his queen were equally fond of the theatre, and 
His Majesty took personal interest in the playing of his “ Servants.” 
He constantly commanded the performance of plays which he desired 
to see acted, and it was at Drury Lane, on May 11, 1800, where His 
Majesty and the Court had gone to witness Cibber’s “She Would 
and She Would Not,” which had thus been bespoken, that Hatfield 
fired a pistol at the King as he advanced to the front of the royal 
box. 

Dr. Doran thus relates an amusing instance of a royal command:— 

George III. was not always lucky in his Thursday night commands, and people 


laughed when after the solemn funeral of his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, he 
ordered ‘* Much Ado about Nothing” to be played in his presence. 


The last actor who wore the royal livery was Baddeley, to whose 
bequest the actors of Drury Lane are indebted for their annual 
“ Twelfth Night Cake.” In all the glories of his scarlet and gold 
waistcoat he was depicted in the portrait which in years gone by was 
to be seen in “ Paddy” Green’s collection at ‘‘ Evans’s.” 


G. B, LANCASTER WOODBURNE 
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PROSPECTING IN BRITISH 
GUIANA. 


LONG the north-eastern border of South America, and having 
A rather undefined lines with Venezuela and Brazil, with the 
Corentyne River between it and Dutch Guiana, and a sea frontage of 
somewhere about thr2e hundred miles, lies the little-known colony of 
British Guiana, or, as it appears to be more generally called, of 
Demerara, although this latter is only the name of its chief county 
and river. 

As yet, only the land along the coast has been taken under 
cultivation—at least, generally speaking—but much has been said of 
prospects in the interior for the cultivation of general tropical 
products. 

As to its suitability for agriculture of all sorts not a doubt can be 
entertained; its fertility and mineral wealth have been proved beyond 
question ; but I do not think that it is at present, at any rate, a 
desirable place for young men to settle in with the object of starting 
tropical agriculture of any sort. One reason, and only one, need be 
given, and that conclusive—there is no labour ; and I suppose it is 
generally conceded that the white man cannot do hard manual work 
in such a climate. Given continuous and certain labour I have no 
doubt there is money to be made in the interior of British Guiana ; 
but at present all the available men are taken up, either by the sugar 
estates, or by the gold miners, a few being employed on the wood- 
grants. The great drawback to general tropical agriculture, where 
there is even a fair supply of labour, is that, as a rule, most of your 
hands have some sort of produce of their own growing, so that the 
very time you require them most is, naturally enough, the time they 
take to look after their own crops. This I can speak of from personal 
experience, not in British Guiana certainly, although I have known 
cases there, and not in out-of-the-way places either. Then there is 
the question of health ; well, the place has got a bad name, but 
much worse than it deserves. Gold prospecting in wet weather is 
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certainly not the healthiest of occupations, nor the most pleasant ; 
but that does not make the place unhealthy, it is the style of life 
inseparable from such a business. 

There is no reason why the interior should not be as healthy as 
anywhere else, after the bush is cleared away and a house built ; in 
fact, given a clearing and a house, it stands to reason that it must be 
much more healthy than the low-lying lands now cultivated as sugar 
estates. 

The chief industry of the colony, bar sugar, is at the gold-fields, 
and this has had a marvellous development within the last few years. 
Statistics are dry work ; suffice it then to say that ten years ago the 
output was practically wz/, last year the gold exported came to 
130,027 ounces, valued at over $2,330,000. , 

Perhaps I ought here to give a necessarily very brief and rough 
account of the most important items to be taken into consideration, 
viz., the expenses of an expedition, the expedition itself, and the 
probabilities of success. 

A prospecting party, fully equipped for a three months’ trip, 
would not probably cost less than $1,000. It is, of course, quite 
possible to do it under this, although not much ; but the extra ex- 
pense is amply repaid by the keeping of oneself and party in better 
health, by a few extra comforts and even luxuries—that is, luxuries 
for the bush. Much sickness and misery has been caused by the 
paring down of expenses too much; a “penny wise and pound foolish” 
system often ending in the total failure of the expedition, by the 
men breaking down. This cannot now happen, as, by the Govern- 
ment regulations, the men are bound to get a certain quantity of 
rations per diem. ‘This is on an ample and liberal scale, but by 
extra expense and luxuries I refer more to what is absolutely required 
by the boss, if he be a white man. The work is hard and arduous— 
exposed when on the river to the burning sun and drenching rains 
during the day, and at night sleeping in the forest, your hammock 
slung between two trees, with only a tarpaulin spread tent-wise over 
you to keep off the rain. 

But I am anticipating ; and now for the expedition itself. Perhaps 
a short account of my last prospecting trip will give a fair idea of 
what most are like, only on this expedition we had exceptionally bad 
weather, making the work at times almost impossible, at any rate 
very unsatisfactory. 

On a Saturday morning, A , myself, and seven hands (negroes), 
started off on our boat journey from Ahyma, the furthest place reached 
by steamer, which was some ninety miles up the river. We took 
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ten days getting to the Great Falls, a journey that ought, if done 
straight, to have taken only five or six ; but we did some prospecting 
en route, and were kept back trying to employ bucks (Indians). 
We succeeded in procuring three, who all left us at the falls, just 
when we required them most. Here, however, we managed to 
secure two more, an original called Kanimapoo, and a boy, who 
were supposed to act as guides and hunters for the party. The boy 
soon bolted, and as to Kanimapoo, I regret to say he collapsed on 
the morning after a Piewarri feast, so we had to leave him behind 
with a bad head, and, I suppose, pleasant anticipations of many 
more, which I fancy were realised from the object we saw on our 
next meeting. At the Great Falls our troubles commenced; 
hitherto all had been plain sailing—the weather certainly had been 
bad, but at night we generally struck some decent camping-place, 
or an Indian or Boviander house, and there had been no falls— 
only one set of rapids which we pulled through in three hours. 

But here there was no possibility of taking the bateau up through 
the falls in the usual way—by unloading, when necessary, and pulling 
her up empty. Here the river tumbles down a steep declivity in 
one mass of white foam, so the only thing for it was to unload and 
get the boat over through the wood, where there is a steep and 
difficult track ; but to do this required help, and some time was lost 
in hunting up Indians. Fortunately by now we had Kanima, who, 
in this case, at any rate, was useful in getting some bucks. With 
great difficulty we got the bateau over, and with a hole in her about 
eight inches in diameter—at one place having to improvise a sort 
of windlass. It was here she came to grief. Just as we got her 
within a yard of the top, the rope gave way, and down she went, 
with the before-mentioned result. However, after three days’ hard 
work, we at last got boat and baggage in the upper river—the 
provisions, such as barrels of flour, &c., having to be opened and 
carried over piecemeal, the track being so bad—and the boat 
repaired, materials for doing repairs always being carried. During this 
time it had rained incessantly, which on ordinary occasions is bad 
enough, but when provisions have to be opened and carried you can 
imagine the result. If I remember rightly, the difference between 
the upper and lower reaches of the river is sixty feet, and the portage 
something like a quarter of a mile. 

Getting away on the upper river we now come to the actual work 
of prospecting. Perhaps hearing of some likely locality from the 
Indian, or judging from the lay of the land, the usual procedure is to 
fix on some convenient spot and form what is called a water-side camp 
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First, a rough kind of shed is run up, called a denad ; this is thatched 
with palm-leaves, if convenient, or, none being handy, the boat tar- 
paulins are spread over the roof. Then all provisions are taken out 
of the boat and stored in the benab, care being taken that none are 
on the ground. Now each man takes his bag and fills it with pro- 
visions, only the most necessary being taken, such as flour, rice, salt 
fish, and sugar—one or two extras being put in for the boss, such 
as tinned meat and tea ; and it is always advisable to carry some lint, 
and a bottle of chlorodyne and hartshorn. A man’s load is supposed 
to weigh fifty pounds, inclusive of his own clothes ; shovels, picks, 
&c., are divided among the party, each man having a cutlass in his 
hand. Generally there is a good deal of undergrowth, through which 
a path has to be cut, the large trees growing to an immense height, 
and forming overhead a complete roof of green, through which the 
direct rays of the sun seldom pass, thus making the light dim and 
the atmosphere humid. A break sometimes occurs where some 
giant of the forest has fallen, bringing with him a tangled mass of 
wood and bush-rope, and leaving a clear space of blue sky, just 
enough to make the surrounding gloom more noticeable. Nor, 
apparently, is there much life in these pathless woods, save now and 
then the clear, ringing notes of the bell-bird, and the never-ending, 
indescribable humming peculiar to these tropical forests. To the 
superficial, not much, perhaps, is to be seen or heard, except when 
the red howler monkey (commonly, but, I am told, erroneously, called 
baboon) chooses to lend his voice to break the monotony, or when 
a flock of parrots or macaws flies overhead. But it is to the botanist, 
and more especially to the entomologist, that the Guianas are a 
veritable paradise. 

Of large game not much is seen by a prospecting party. Certainly 
on this trip we got very little, our hunter before-mentioned having 
at an early date succumbed to the seductions of a Piewarri feast. 
Even on our recovering him he turned out a good bit of a fraud, so 
far as hunting was concerned, and, in fact, in everything else. He 
had a grand scheme for visiting some far-away Indians, who, he said, 
knew where lots of gold was to be found, and who used to trade with 
the Dutch settlers in the olden days. Only the chief knew where 
this old find was, and Kanima’s little arrangement was to carry plenty 
of rum and make the old chief drunk, when he would be sure to 
show the spot. This worthy diplomat did not deign to explain how 
the intoxicated chief was to find the place when in this happy con- 
dition ; for one thing Kanima insisted on was, it would only be when 
he (the chief) was very drunk—he used a stronger expression—that 
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he would be likely to show the place at all. It was not good enough, 
so we declined with thanks, much to our worthy guide’s disgust. Of 
course, we had not the necessary inducement with us—that would 
have meant a return to town and a fresh start with a supply of fire- 
water for, I am afraid, Kanima’s benefit. 

Our party was about starting when I made this long digression. 

Leaving one hand at the water-side camp, each man shoulders 
his load, or, to speak more correctly, puts it on top of his head, the 
Indians generally carrying theirs on the back, suspended by a broad 
bandage made of bark, and passing over the forehead. 

Having an Indian guide, naturally he goes in front, or if cutting 
a new line the boss goes, or at any rate ought to go, first, compass in 
hand. It is strange how easily one gets off the straight, without con- 
tinually referring to the compass. Put it up for only a few minutes, 
and to a certainty you will find yourself going in the wrong direction. 
The first man just clears enough way to get through, the next gives a 
chop as he passes, and so on till the last man, when a tolerably clear 
path is made. Where the undergrowth is not thick, and even where 
it is, trees are marked at short intervals. This path may or may not 
be used again, but if not, in a few weeks it will have entirely disap- 
peared, except to the trained eyes of the children of the forest. 

Thus we slowly tramp on till breakfast time, or a likely creek is 
come across. The top sands are washed in the da¢te//e, when, if colour 
is shown, and even if not, should the place look likely, the men are 
set to dig prospect holes. This may take a long or short time, 
according to circumstances; sometimes, as was often the case with us, 
we could never get a satisfactory hole at all, on account of the 
quantity of water which kept continually pouring in—certainly no 
hole can be considered as satisfactory unless the bed rock is reached. 

Breakfast is generally called about eleven o’clock, and when a 
convenient spot is arrived at. The men are only too glad to get rid 
of their loads, light a fire, and start cooking, which operation is 
generally taken in turn, but as a rule one man alwayscooks forthe boss. 

Breakfast and dinner, so far as variety goes, are very much alike, 
the men getting rice, salt fish, and flour, which latter they boil in the 
same pot with the rice, and in little round indigestible-looking balls, 
dignified by the name of dumplings. The boss fares little better 
when in the woods, the only extras being tinned meats and tea. Tea 
I always made an invariable rule of drinking, however weak or bad it 
might be, for the simple reason that it necessitated the water being 
boiled. Nothing quenches thirst so quickly, or is so refreshing, as 
weak cold tea, and nothing is so injurious in the bush as drinking 
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unlimited quantities of unboiled creek water. Could you make your 
men understand this, much sickness might be prevented, especially 
that scourge of the bush—dysentery ; but when prospecting, boiled 
water is out of the question, and it certainly requires great self- 
control when hot, tired, and thirsty, to prevent oneself from having 
a good long swill at the beautifully clear water of a white-water creek. 

Breakfast over, another tramp in search of creeks, or perhaps 
digging holes all day, which, in fine weather, is naturally very interest- 
ing work, for at any time a find might be made ; but in wet weather, 
as we had it this trip, for nearly two months out of the three, it is 
very much the reverse—the more so as it was simply impossible to 
get proper holes on account of the water. Day after day this con- 
tinued, the same everlasting tramp, sometimes over fairly level land, 
at others over steep hills, varied now and again by nearly getting 
bogged in an eeta swamp. And every day it rained more or less, as 
it only can rain in the tropics. Soon my waterproof got torn and 
useless, and the only remaining pair of boots I had were burnt in an 
ineffectual attempt to dry them, so, for the latter part of our time, I 
had to go about with my feet wrapped in pieces of the waterproof, 
the remains of the boots being tied on over, any fashion, with bark. 
Then the nights in that weather: soon the spot we chose for our 
camping-ground would get ploughed up into thick, sticky mud, inches 
deep. The damp hammock and blanket—for it is impossible to keep 
them quite dry ; the dripping trees ; the sodden ground, out of which 
rises a damp steamy kind of mist ; all this can only be felt to be 
appreciated. Fortunately all hands kept in excellent trim. What 
we would have done with any sick on this particular expedition it is 
impossible to say, as we were far from all beaten tracks, and in quite 
new country. 

But there isa bright side to the picture, and to me so bright that 
it quite puts in the shade all the many drawbacks. Putting aside the 
peculiar fascination the search for the precious metal seems to 
exercise over some people, here we have many of the incidents of 
travel one reads about with such delight, and, to be very practical, it 
is to a certain extent like “killing two birds with one stone,” for, if 
one has a predilection for this kind of life, your business may become, 
in the truest sense of the word, and what does not often happen in 
this work-a-day world, a pleasure. 

On the river, what can be jollier than being paddled along by 
eight or ten niggers to a song, or rather shanty, peculiarly adapted to 
the short beat of their paddles? They will everlastingly sing, if only 
there is someone to lead. So be sure on picking your men to get 
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one good singer if possible. Not only will they work better, but be 
kept in better humour, which is a matter to be taken into consider- 
ation when away from all civilisation. 

Then the camp at night : we are not in the forest now, nor is it 
raining, but on a sandbank, and in view of a beautiful stretch of river. 
Just opposite, the moon is rising above the dense black forest, casting 
a silvery shimmering reflection on the slowly moving stream. Behind 
us the strange unknown voices of the forest have begun—these 
sounds indescribable—the peculiar whirr of the razor-grinder, and the 
never-ending chirp of innumerable crickets, while now and again is 
heard the strange, melancholy cry of the didi. Pipes going, and com- 
fortably settled down in your hammock for the night, either for a 
read or a song, or, if well told, an “ Anancy ” story. Tohear one of 
those strange, child-like fairy tales realistically told by a negro in the 
heart of a Guiana forest is to hear something worth listening to—is 
to be brought back to the days of short frocks and picture-books again. 
Well, it is not pleasant sometimes to think of what has happened 
since—-since then and the time a man finds himself at the diggings. 
Like the weird voices of the night they are indescribable ; put ina 
book, even by the cleverest pen, they would lose their flavour, would 
be as water unto wine. But to hear how Anancy (the spider) circum- 
vented Brer Tiger ; how, in the strange jumble of the story, they have 
quite confidential chats ; how the other animals are cleverly brought 
in ; the whole gist of the stories being to show off Anancy’s cuteness, 
and it is upon Brer Tiger he generally practises his peculiar gifts. 
Now and then realism is given by a listener questioning some detail, 
perhaps the distance Brer Tiger has carried the stolen cow, or if it 
was not that time Anancy worked with Brer Rabbit, for, after Anancy, 
Brer Rabbit comes next in sharpness. At times they go partners in 
some big rascality, invariably falling out afterwards, and then comes 
the tug of war; but the wily Nancy always gets the best of it. To 
hear all this told by the camp-fire, in the very habitat of most of these 
animals, is a strange and delightful experience. We had on this trip 
an inimitable story-teller. His conversations between the different 
animals seemed to me as real, and as interesting, as the stories of the 
olden days used to be—stories in four-lined rhymes, and in gaudily 
coloured picture-books. 

Here, at night by the camp-fire, you hear strange mythical legends 
of Fancoop and Duppy, and stories, perhaps just as mythical, of 
experiences in the bush by Quashie himself. Many contrivances 
have been invented for man’s ease, but necessity compelled the man 
of the woods to invent the king of all—the hammock. Great variety, 
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of course, exists in size and shapes ; the two extremes being, on the 
one hand, the luxurious cotton-string hammock, on the other, a 
primitive arrangement used by the men, made out of common 
bagging, and designated by the opprobrious name of “jackass”—this 
eccentric appellation being naturally the source of many standing 
jokes. The only tent used is simply a tarpaulin slung over a long 
stick, and tied out at each side so as to form a triangular-shaped roof, 
and, of course, being open all round. The men do not have tents, 
so when rain comes at night all crowd into.the boss’s shelter, which 
is not a pleasant arrangement unless one is partial to douguet 
@ Afrique. 

A so-called buck town generally consists of only two or three 
houses, it may be only one. These are nothing more than open 
sheds roofed with thatch, in which the happy red man spends most 
of his time comfortably in his hammock, unless actually pressed for 
want of food to go a hunting. The women, I am told, do most of 
the field work, and certainly all the carrying at portages, which, I 
suppose, these lords of creation consider it infra dig. to do. 

A very lively horror of the dead they have, sometimes actually 
digging a hole under the hammock in the house, and letting the 
body down without having to touch it. Any way, when a death 
occurs they nearly always desert the house, and, of course, would do 
so after burying a person in it. 

When a lady presents her husband with a pledge of his, her, or 
their affection—I don’t know which it should be—he immediately 
takes to his bed, or rather his hammock, when his friends from far 
and near come to visit him—but whether to condole or congratulate 
I could never find out, perhaps both, according to circumstances. A 
description of their migratory propensities, given me by a venerable 
parson when I first went to the colony, will illustrate this their love 
of wandering. It is short and to the point. Asking him about the 
Indians, he remarked, “ Yes, they are a migratory lot. You cannot 
depend on them. They will go for an afternoon walk and perhaps 
you won’t see them for the next two or three years.” Pages might 
be written about their habits, their hunting, and the animals they 
hunt, but already I have wandered far from the object of this paper, 
which was intended to be the description of a prospecting trip. But 
after all, what can the dry details of such a journey interest the 
general reader—that we went aback at such a place for a certain time, 
with, in this case, I am sorry to say, the invariable result being #z/. 

After our worthy guide’s collapse we had to go on by ourselves, 
and, so far as I could gather afterwards, went entirely in the wrong 
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direction, having taken the western instead of the eastern branch of 
the river further up. Any way, we found ourselves in a lew, swampy 
tract of country quite useless for prospecting. The country, too, was 
quite flooded ; at one time actually finding ourselves in the forest on 
trying to take a short cut through an #¢adoo, or natural canal, 
between the bends of the river. After, if I remember rightly, nearly 
two weeks’ hard paddling we came to some fine falls, well worth the 
trouble of getting to them, if only we had been on a pleasure 
excursion and not prospecting for a company. Here we had a 
remarkable rise in the river in one night. I remember well fixing 
on a spot to store the provisions and build a benab, about five feet 
above the then level of the river. But A——, who knew these 
parts better than I did, insisted on carrying everything on top of a high 
bank. And well was it he did so ; for next morning the very spot I 
had picked out was under water. Whata night that was! the rain 
literally coming down in bucket-fulls, and, by way of variety, we were 
favoured with quite a grand thunderstorm, which in the woods had 
a strange and startling effect, especially when accompanied with a 
due quantum of lightning. Next day aback to find the country no 
good, so, on the following morning, reloaded the boat and started 
down the river. And a lively time we had of it—doing in two days 
what it had taken us, I suppose, six of actual paddling when going 
up. The stream here was narrow, tortuous, and swift, so what 
between dodging overhanging trees, and trying to avoid sacoobas 
trees in the river, the man at the steering oar had to keep his wits 
about him, and only once was he knocked overboard. 

The bateau is a partially crescent-shaped boat, with a round 
bottom, and when empty floats lightly on the water about the middle ; 
even when loaded, part of her, towards bow and stern, being out of 
water. This particular shape is meant for shooting the falls, a 
peculiarly exciting and ticklish operation which has actually to be 
undergone before it can be fully appreciated. 

She is steered by a large paddle tied to the side near the stern, 
and on going down a rapid, or shooting a fall, another man helps at 
the bow with a paddle, only a little smaller than the steering one. 
You are generally safe with an Indian captain and bowman; but of 
late the run on them has been so great that many niggers have set 
up as such, with the result of several accidents and much loss of life. 
To shoot the lower Essequibo Falls with a good crew singing an 
inspiriting shanty is a thing to be remembered. 

Ionce did it with a negro captain and bowman, and twice we 
nearly came to grief, the captain being pitched overboard, -the boat 
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drifted down stern first. Fortunately we had passed the actual fall, 
and the place was not a bad one ; but she filled, and it was a narrow 
squeak. However, I must say this for him, that it was only by his 
presence of mind we were saved on the other occasion, when the 
bowman made some mistake ; it was not coolness and pluck he wanted, 
at any rate. 

When on this subject, let me try to describe a “ woodskin,” the 
red man’s favourite, or at any rate general mode of conveyance in the 
upper reaches. As the name implies, it is simply the skin or bark of 
a tree, taken off, and partially raised at each end, the ends being 
open. Of all the cogly, wet, uncomfortable contrivances this takes 
the palm, and to make matters worse, so soon as it gets, even parti- 
ally, filled with water, down it goes like a piece of lead. A Canadian 
bark canoe is bad enough in all conscience, but, if I remember rightly, 
it does not goto the bottom when capsized; while this primitive con- 
struction of the southern red man sometimes gently subsides, leaving 
you to find your way alone, as best you can, to land. Yet whole families 
will be seen in these ticklish craft—baggage, children, and dogs— 
the water just lapping at the bow as it is paddled gently along. 

Not much need be said about the aboriginese dress, for there is 
little of it; but, be it understood that at the settlements and mission 
stations their get-up is like that of other people. 

Mr. Imthum has described the British Guiana negroes as great, 
good-natured children in the main. 

Although not afrofpos of the subject, I cannot help quoting a pro- 
verb of theirs. It is this, “‘ Fowl is better than man ; when he drink 
water he raise up him head and say t’ank God!” The people who 
made that cannot be altogether bad. 

I have seen human nature in the fo’castle of a big sailing ship, 
in the backwoods at a lumber camp, on a Canadian cattle-farm, and, 
taking it all round, the West Indian blackman will bear favourablecom- 
parison with any. Perhaps I ought to say something about animals and 
sport, but no—better get good old Charles Waterton and read him. 

A few words on the capital, Georgetown, and I have done. Here 
one sees a strange meeting of people and races ; here the graceful 
maiden from the banks of the Hooghly, covered with bangles, and 
bedizened with ornaments of purest gold, jostles against the yellow- 
faced children of the empire of the rising sun. Prettily dressed negro 
girls, in their many-coloured turbans, mix in strange confusion with 
the stolid-faced children of the forest. Yonder, a fine-looking Hindoo 
priest in robes of purest white stalks solemnly along ; while at times 
some blue-eyed, fair-haired giant, from the land of the Vikings, may 
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be seen, wandering aimlessly about, and wondering what it all means 
—this strange parti-coloured crowd with its babel of tongues, It is 
a market day. 

The town itself is one of the finest in the West Indies, but has 
the disadvantage of lying low, being actually below the level of the 
sea at high water. The drainage, however, is excellent, canals running 
through some of the principal streets, and on their waters grow the 
far-famed Victoria Regia lily ; a row of trees being planted on each 
side gives the whole a most picturesque appearance. 

Georgetown possesses a fine library and museum. The botanic 
gardens are large, beautifully kept, and will bear favourable com- 
parison with others anywhere. A band plays, either once or twice a 
week, in each garden, for I forgot to say there is a smaller one in the 
town. 

I will not say anything about the buildings, except that the George- 
tonians, if so they call themselves, may be proud of some of them, 
at any rate. 

And now a few words will serve to dispose of the last item, viz., 
the probabilities of success at the gold-fields. Many come, but few 
are chosen ; a few, a very few, have made fortunes—some, perhaps 
many, are doing fairly well, but what the percentage of these is, out 
of all the gold seekers, it is impossible for me to say; but one 
assertion can be confidently made—the larger percentage fail ; and it 
is universally allowed that more money is put in than is taken out— 
that is, taking it all round. But if—and remember this is a very big 
if—a man can keep his health, and can and will peg away at it for 
months, it may be for years, he would stand a fair chance of success. 
One thing, however, I should like to particularly emphasise, and that 
is, the risk any one not accustomed to a tropical climate would run 
in going up in the bush prospecting before getting, at any rate 
partially, acclimatised. Fever in a comfortable bed, and within hail 
of a doctor, is not a pleasant experience ; but fever in the bush, with 
no comforts, no attendance, and no doctor, a damp hammock, and 
sleeping in the open air, generally means “going out.” Of course I 
only refer to prospecting and out-of-the-way places generally, while 
with care there ought not to be much risk at all. That British 
Guiana as a gold country has a large future before it there can now 
be little doubt. Hitherto the industry has been wholly confined to 
Placer or Alluvial mining ; but quartz has been found in all directions, 
and at the present moment reef mining is being commenced up the 
Demerara River by a company locally got up, and, if I am rightly 
informed, before long companies will be floated at home to_work 
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quartz in that and other districts. Nuggets of various sizes have, at 
different times, been found—perhaps the most notable of these was 
that found by the Luckie Syndicate ; this was a piece of quartz 
weighing 40 pounds, and containing 274 ounces of gold and 4 ounces 
of silver. Not many like that, certainly; still a fair show could be 
made and doubtless will continue ; at any rate, there is every prospect 
of it. 


J. E. PLAYFAIR. 
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MUSIC IN EMERGENCY. 


HAT music hath power is a well-digested truth which finds 
ready acceptance, save, perhaps, with quite a small percentage 
of unimpressionable folk who are guileless of the slightest sensations 
from music—good, bad, or indifferent. This power is a property of 
the art which has always commanded the minds of its devotees, 
amateur and professional, musicians sacred and profane. Strangely, 
too, the music need not necessarily be of a high order or extensive 
in quantity to effect the ends claimed for it by, say, a Shakespeare. 
When Josquin de Pres, chapelmaster to Louis XII. of France, wanted 
his earnings increased he did not straightway compose a gigantic 
symphony, a trilogy, or even a sickly sentimental ballad with an 
unctuous refrain—the latter a sure means to a good royalty—but he 
took the liberty of refreshing his master’s memory with a finished 
but unambitious mo/e¢. Josquin was an ecclesiastic as well as a 
musician, and his excellent prince had long promised him a benefice. 
This pledge however was forgotten, and Josquin, inconvenienced 
by the shortness of the king’s memory, ventured publicly to remind 
him of his word. Being under command to compose a mofet for 
the royal chapel, he selected part of the 119th Psalm for his subject: 
“Oh! think upon thy servant as concerning thy word ”—which 
words he set so exquisitely and plaintively that his master took the 
hint and bestowed upon him the preferment. Josquin had a keen 
mind. With much felicity he took advantage of the occasion and 
composed a hymn of gratitude to the words from the same Psalm: 
“O Lord, thou hast dealt graciously with thy servant ””—which it is to 
be hoped His Majesty appreciated. An inappreciative wag would 
say that Josquin might more appropriately have selected the passage, 
*“O Lord, thou hast searched me out and known me!” 

It was in connection with this instance of royal procrastination 
that Josquin had occasion to administer a musical rebuke to a friend 
at Court who had played him false. Josquin, tired of waiting for the 
royal recognition, applied to a friend to use his interest in the matter. 
The friend proved as tardy as the king. Constantly protesting his 
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zeal, and biding only, as he said, a favourable opportunity, he was 
repeatedly making the assurance, “I shall take care of the business 
—let me alone.” Wearied with this vain and fruitless pledge Josquin 
took the oft-repeated words of his friend, “ /atssez-moi faire,” which, 
by aslight facetious alteration (/ais-se fai-re moi) became the syllables 
of the scale, /a, sol, fa, re, mi. Setting them to music he produced a 
most admirable composition. 

These are among the harmless uses to which the power of music 
may be put. Many others might be instanced. Thus it has been 
adopted as an inducement to sleep. Most musicians entertain great 
admiration for Bach’s music, regarding it as among the most precious 
bequests to the world’s réfertoire. Characteristic in its colouring, its 
forms and effects, it abounds in beauty indescribable. It has also 
a distinctiveness which distinguishes it from every other tone-master’s 
work. Bach in short is an immortal name, and the compositions 
of the immortalised Thuringian are destined to live for all time. 
Who would suppose, then, that such a master’s muse would be re- 
sorted to as an opiate? Yet soit was! Whatever we may hold in 
theory, in practice even the best music has frequently been found to 
have this result. “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” keeps some minds alert and 
pleased, while Beethoven’s “ Fifth” symphony acts as a sedative in C 
minor, and actual dozing and nodding are often the accompaniments, 
with some folk, toSchumann’s Davidsbiindlertinze and other pianoforte 
pieces. There is no accounting for tastes even in matters musical. 
Count Kaiserling, a contemporary of Bach’s and for a while ambas- 
sador at the court of Saxony, was a great admirer of Bach’s music, 
so much so that he had a hireling musician specially instructed in 
its intricacies and characteristics. _ His name was Goldberg. Poor 
fellow, he seems to have had a hard post, for his music-loving master 
was troubled with sleepless nights, and was accustomed to while away 
his insomnious periods with music. To this end the Count ence 
said to Bach that he would like to have some pieces for Goldberg 
which should be of a soothing nature. If cheerful, all the better, 
since if they did not induce sleep they would be amusing in wake- 
fulness. Bach thought he could best fulfil this wish by a chain of 
“ Variations,” which the Count always styled Azs Variations. He was 
never weary of hearing them, and when the sleepless nights came 
he used to say “ Dear Goldberg, do play me one of my Variations.” 
Bach was never so well rewarded for any work as for this. The Count 
made him a present of a golden goblet enclosing a hundred louis 
d’or. He was evidently grateful for music that satisfied him whether 
asleep or awake. The difficulty in the matter, however, seems to 
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devolve upon the composer. While such music must be adapted to 
send one person to sleep it must not be of such a character as to 
prevent the performer from keeping awake. 

To many other uses both noble and base has music been put— 
from the trumpet in the battle-field down to the barrel organ, which 
it was said served as an excuse for a burglar to watch a house while 
his confederates were engaged in the operation of robbing it. Its 
power was once made to operate successfully upon so unimpres- 
sionable a quantity as an angry creditor. Palmi was a musical artist 
notorious for being always in love and always in debt. One day an 
old and sorely-tried creditor—a tailor—caught him at home. Upon 
being informed of his errand, and of how the gentleman accom- 
panying him would take charge of Palmi’s person in the event of 
the debt not being settled, Palmi listened to the upbraidings and 
threats, then suddenly sat down to his piano and sang two or three 
touching melodies to his own finished accompaniment. The result 
was magical. The rugged heart of the creditor waxed warm, so that 
he not only forgave Palmi the debt, but actually lent him ten 
guineas to stay the fury of another tradesman who threatened him 
with imprisonment. 

Less creditable and less artistic, if more ingenious, was the attempt 
made by the Bremen musical instrument maker to cheat insolvency 
and defeat his creditors by means of crotchets and quavers. These 
creditors watched him so sedulously that he couid not get a pin’s 
worth out of the house, until he one day thought of a ruse. He 
assembled about a hundred and fifty musicians, his friends, in the 
shop, and set them playing the overture to La Gazza Zadra upon 
the various instruments there. As it was night, at each movement of 
the orchestra he contrived to drop his valuables from the back 
window, and the fall was so managed that from the noise of the 
performers no suspicion was aroused. At last, to finish the affair so 
happily begun, at the end of the performance each musician departed 
with his instrument. The manufacturer went out last and locked 
the shop door, leaving nothing inside but a bust of Ramus. There 
is, granted, an unusually suspicious look about this story, but its 
comical side entitles it to preservation. 

We have heard of food and drink and even lodgings being received 
by needy musicians as equivalents for lessons or performances—in- 
deed, the advertisements in the public prints show only too clearly 
how cheap Art is; but the occasions are rare probably when a 
knight of the sartorial art volunteers a whole suit of expensively made 
clothes for the pleasure only of hearing his customer sing. Yet the 
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story of such an experience comes den frovato. Too often the phrase 
“bought for a song” represents nothing more than a pleasant figure 
of speech, of which the fulfilment is never dreamed of in these hard 
times. When it is the statement of a literal fact, it ought certainly to 
be recorded. The object of the tailor’s enthusiasm was Farinelli, 
Having to attend a gala at Court he ordered a very costly suit of 
clothes, and when Sartor brought them home the famous singer— 
one of the most pathetic and brilliant of his age, and notable as 
having first rendered many of Handel’s famous airs—asked for the 
bill. “I have no bill,” said the needle and thread hero, “ nor shall 
I ever make one. I have a favour toask. It is a great one, but 
since I have had the honour to work for one who is so famous a 
singer, all the payment I would wish would be a song.” In vain did 
Farinelli press the tailor to take the money, and after long arguing 
he took him into his music room and sang to him not one but several 
airs. The tailor was in ecstasies, and after thanking Farinelli in the 
most grateful terms was preparing to leave when the singer said, ‘ No, 
I have given way to you, you must now return the compliment” ; 
and taking out his purse he insisted upon the tailor receiving a 
sum of money amounting to nearly double the worth of the clothes. 
Lucky for the tailor! Probably the Pooles of our own day would 
furnish no objection to supplying many suits on the same terms, 
although if in return for every suit of clothes they were obliged to 
listen to several songs from the customer, in nine cases out of ten 
the double payment would be fairly earned ! 

Other ingenious devices have had the power of music as a pivot 
upon which their successful issue has turned. It has proved times 
and oft a never-failing medium through which to make love. Of all 
the extraordinary expedients for communication between a lover and 
his lady with which novelists, dramatists, amd librettists have 
familiarised us, none is more eccentric than the one which was 
adopted by the lover of Susanna Kennedy, Countess of Eglistowne. 
Long before the pianoforte became the favourite instrument of torture 
for a voung lady and her friends the dulcet pipe was in fashion. 
One day the fair Susanna—a young lady, by the way, who was six 
feet high—received a beautiful flute as a present. Upon attempting 


to play it she found that something obstructed the sound, and on 


further examination she discovered that the ventage was closed by 
a small roll of paper, which on inspection she found to be the MS. 
of some pretty verses expressing envy of the happy pipe which was 
to be so often pressed by her lips. Wecan but commend the lover’s 
ingenuity, although whether it was the lady’s great height which 
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made him so timid, or that, being so short, the lips he thought so 
much of were quite beyond his reach in another sense, is not clear. 

The instances where the power of music has been exercised in 
periods of emergency do not, however, end with the expedients of 
lovers. Music—which unhappily is too often associated with eating 
and guzzling—was upon a certain occasion forced upon a Scot as a 
post-prandial. Thinking naught of discomfort, a Highland piper sat 
himself down by the side of a wood, and, having opened his wallet, 
prepared to eat his meal. Ere long he was discomposed by the 
approach of three wolves, looking hungry. In the first impulse of 
fear he threw his bread and meat to them, until all the contents of 
his wallet were exhausted. Still they looked ravenous and serious ; 
so the piper took up his pipes, and gave a mighty stave of tune. 
The effect was immediate and marvellous ; the bewildered brutes 
scampered off, not looking behind them. ‘“ The de’il faw me,” said 
the now dinnerless piper ; “ gin I had kent ye lo’ed music sae weel, 
ye suld ha’ ha’en it before dinner.” His reputation for readiness of 
resource stands against “Sandy” in this instance, since a moment’s 
reflection should have reminded him of the philosophy of the author 
of “ Music hath charms ”—a quotation which some profane modern 
has so parodied as to bring the savage deas¢ within reach of the charms 
of music, and has quoted the legend of Orpheus in proof of the truth 
of it. Howsoever, that music has an extraordinary influence over 
animal life is indisputable, and as regards Congreve’s “savage breast,” 
the fact stated is no doubt true—given the correct kind of music and 
the proper degree of savagery. A brigandage incident lends colour 
to this view. 

The famous tenor and father of Malibran was once in Mexico 
giving operatic performances. War broke out, and Garcia was soon 
on his way home. Before he reached Vera Cruz a band of brigands 
met him, and took not only his money and valuables, but also his 
clothes. In ransacking his things the jolly brigands soon found out 
that their captive was a singer, so they demanded a song. Garcia 
positively refused. Then the attitude of the robbers became 
menacing, and Garcia thought it well to acquiesce. He did so, and 
was led to a prominent position for the better enjoyment of the song. 
The great vocalist opened his throat, but could not progress, where- 
upon the soz disant patrons hissed and cursed. This was terrible to 
bear—insult and derision. Garcia made another effort, and burst 
into a flight of song which entranced his hearers—so much so that 
they restored him part of his clothes and valuables, and escorted him 
asnear as they could safely venture tothecoast. Something ofa similar 
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experience was once the lot of Cherubini, who had to figure in the 
vole of a fiddler in spite of himself. In the stormy days of 1792 it 
was a perilous experiment to walk the streets of Paris. During an 
occasion of more than ordinary excitement the composer of Zes 
Deux Journies, Médée, &c., fell into the hands of a band of sazs- 
culottes who were roving about seeking musicians to conduct their 
chants. To them it was a special gratification to compel the talent 
that had formerly delighted royalty to minister now to their own 
gratification. On Cherubini firmly refusing to lead them a low 
murmur ran through the crowd, and the fatal words “ ‘The Royalist, 
Royalist,” went up. At this critical moment one of Cherubini’s 
friends—also a kidnapped musician—seeing his imminent danger, 
thrust a violin into his unwilling hands, and bade him head the mob. 
The whole day these two musicians accompanied the hoarse and 
overpowering yells of the revolutionary horde, and when at last a halt 
was made in a public square, where a banquet took place, Cherubini 
and his friend had to mount empty barrels and play till the feasting 
was Over. 

Such are a few of the stories told—and they might be continued— 
of the power of music in cases of emergency. Very rarely has re- 
course to the art been made in vain. It served the purpose even 
when used as a substitute for Rossini’s defective memory. The 
composer of // Barbiere di Siviglia was blessed with a not very 
retentive memory—especially for names of persons introduced to 
him—a forgetfulness which was frequently the cause of much merri- 
ment whenever Rossini was among company. One day he met 
Bishop, the English composer. Rossini knew the face well enough, 
and at once greeted him. “Ah! my dear Mr. ” but he could 
progress no further. To convince him that he had not forgotten him 
Rossini commenced whistling Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ When the wind blows,” 
a compliment which “ the English Mozart” recognised, and would as 
readily have heard as his less musical surname. 

One notable instance should be mentioned of the art being re- 
sorted to unsuccessfully, but the severity of Mars had more to do with 
the issue than any want of sincerity on the side of Apollo. Adolphe 
Adam had been drawn as a conscript, but preferring to serve his 
country musically rather than martially, he went to the master of the 
Conservatoire and begged him to write a certificate for him to be 
excused. Cherubini knew the law of his adopted country, and was 
cautious. “I certify that Adolphe Adam is exactly fitted for the 
classes of the Conservatoire,” wrote the great theorist. Adam was 
disappointed with the attestation, and would certainly have gone 
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a-soldiering save for a defect in his eyesight, which disqualified him 
for military service. To this physical defect the world owes many 
beautiful compositions which are rarely heard out of France. 

Much more might be said of the power of music; but—adieu. 
Long discourses are tedious, and if I do not conclude “soprano, 
basso, even the contra-alto,” will be wishing me “ five fathoms under 


the Rialto.” 
FREDERICK J. CROWEST 
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SAINT PAUL DU VAR 
RE-DISCOVERED. 


HAVE seen in ancient missals and old illuminated MSS. minute 

landscapes, exquisite in detail, still aflame with gold and azure, 

but showing on close inspection some medizeval white city perched 

on a rocky height, in the foreground green meadows and winding 

stream, and a knight riding alone, to right and left woods and 
mountains. 

Half an hour’s drive outside the old sea fortress town of Antibes, 
between Cannes and Nice, striking inland you arrive at Coque, at 
the base of a delta formed by the Malran, the Coque, and the Var, 
which come tumbling from the Maritime Alps into the sea near 
Antibes. Follow the climbing circuitous road and round a sharp 
angle of rock, suddenly the white city of St. Paul-lez-Vence or du Var 
on its rocky height, taking the sun from early morn to sunset, with 
its steep walks and battlements, bursts on the view. You look down 
into the green meadows with their illuminated winding stream ; the 
soft red peach bloom is out, vine terraces, fig trees, orange trees, and 
well-cultivated patches here and there have taken the place of some 
of the wooded slopes, but otherwise I fancy the scenery has been 
very little disturbed since ancient times. The grey pentagon Tour 
de Ville-Neuve-Loubet, the fortress of the Duke of Provence, still 
stands saluting the old Roman tower, which rises some eight miles 
off. The two form a noble triad together with the lofty belfry which 
makes St. Paul a beacon visible from the Cap d’Antibes and far 
out to sea. 

“The royal town,” “the free town,” “the eagle’s nest,” as this 
medizval stronghold was called, still stands up white and proud 
against the dark fantastic slopes of the Maritime Alps, crowned in the 
distance with their eternal snows and cradled in the immeasurable 
blue. 

Wondering at the extreme beauty of the approach to the battle- 
mented town, we wound circuitously round the spring vales, ascending 
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higher and higher, till in front of us along the steep white road stood 
the gate and portcullis through which St. Paul-lez-Vence is still 
entered. 

A deserted town—a town of the olden days—the people mostly 
out over the olive slopes, or tending the melon, the tobacco, the 
peach, and the fig, and the vegetable gardens. The coachman hails 
what he calls “a good soul”; she seems to know little about the 
town, but runs with alacrity for the keys of the church, parts of which, 
it seems, date back to the eleventh century, and the most interesting 
feature of which is certainly the square tower, which boasts of a 
curious iron-work cupola of the fourteenth century. The altars, the 
gilt wood-work, the pictures, the font, the strange ciborium for the 
sacramental vessels, gilt and painted, all these I duly stared at, and 
came away making notes of many things to ask about on occasion. 

M. le Curé was away looking after some orphanage ;_ the “ good 
soul” would conduct me to an old house with a curious staircase : 
there were many old houses—remains of scutcheons and marks of 
noblesse above the doors. The streets were narrow, as in all fortified 
towns, where houses got huddled close within the walls for pro- 
tection. There was a sense of unreality about the place—the 
encaustic tiles, the sculptured corners, the deserted thoroughfares 
made me fancy I was in some got-up place on show, like old Paris, 
or old Manchester, or old London. No sooner had I entered the 
house, with the staircase of fine stone with hard stucco balustrades, 
varied with rampant lions, all on too big a scale for the house, than 
we were joined by the “ good soul’s ” daughter, a sprightly damsel of 
about seventeen, quite conscious of her charms. Mother no doubt 
worked in the fields, but Jeannette had been otherwise taught. She 
wore good stays and worked a sewing-machine, and high above the 
ramparts, looking down upon golden orangeries, we presently found 
the place where Jeannette sat and made dresses for the ladies of St. 
Paul-lez-Vence. What a lovely panorama! What a sunny hanging 
garden of flowering creepers ! 

“You are well here; you love St. Paul, so picturesque, so 
beautiful ?” 

‘Ah, Monsieur,” said Jeannette, “ you see for strangers it is very 
well, but for us it is very quiet ; and the strangers only pass through, 
nothing happens,” and Jeannette’s eyes strayed over the steep walls 
upon which the balcony where we stood was built ; beyond in the 
far distance was the sea, and by the sea were Nice and Cannes, and 
the shops and all the gay people with their dresses and jewellery, and 
life and motion and laughter and excitement, and TI saw that 
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Jeannette’s heart was out there and not in the old, sleepy, fourteenth- 
century town, to me so fascinating. 

* And you go to Nice sometimes?” Jeannette’s eyes brightened 
at once. 

“Oh, yes, Monsieur, sometimes.” Then regretfully, “ Not very 
often ; you see Iam adressmaker. I sew all day, whilst mother is 
away in the fields ; but I must get the fashions and see the shops 
too sometimes, so as to understand what to make. I would go to 
Nice often, if I had my way,” she added, with a little toss of her 
head. 

*“ And live there instead ?” 

Jeannette laughed and coloured. Yes, certainly Jeannette of St. 
Paul-lez-Vence knew her merits. Was there some one at Nicé, too, 
who had discovered them? Who knows? 

** Au revoir, mademoiselle,” I said laughing. “A Nice, n’est-ce 
pas ?” 

As I walked to the grass-grown old ramparts, laid out here and 
there with little gardens, I inquired for M, le Maire. I was intensely 
interested to know more about St. Paul, which seems left out in the 
cold by the guide-books, and ignored by the personal conductors of 
tours, yet which seemed to me by far the most interesting place I 
had come across on the Riviera. 

The respectable citizen whom I accosted looked at his watch. 
* At this moment,” he said, sententiously but decisively, ‘“‘ Monsieur 
le Maire is playing his game of cards.” ‘This diurnal function, it 
seemed, was too sacred to be intruded upon. St. Paul-lez-Vence 
might collapse suddenly, the whole social order of the town would 
be convulsed, so I inferred, if M. le Maire were interrupted after his 
déjetiner, over his game of cards. So as neither the Curé nor the 
Maire were get-at-able, I was strolling out of the town after a vague 
but delightful walk round, when suddenly my citizen overtook me. 
“You seem interested about the town, sir ; there is a Monsieur Layet, 
a notaire, who lives at La Colle, about a mile out yonder. He is an 
antiquary, and has written about our town. You will pass through 
La Colle, and he might give you his book. He could tell you every 
thing. We don’t occupy ourselves here much with the antiquities of 
St. Paul ; we are most humble people who live by cultivating the 
fields and vineyards, and we have little leisure for study, and, indeed, 
we occupy ourselves not much with the outside world, which takes 
small notice cf us. But Monsieur Layet, the notaire, will tell you all 
about it,” and he raised his hat most courteously. Indeed, ever 
since I had entered St. Paul I was impressed with the old-world 
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courtesy and empressement of every one I met. They readily placed 
themselves at my disposal, and were prepared to take any trouble, 
within bounds, short of disturbing M. le Curé in his parochial duties 
or M. le Maire at his cards. 

I was now intent on discovering Monsieur Layet, the notaire: a 
question of half an hour’s drive down the winding road brought me 
to La Colle. I trotted through the sleepy little place with its out-of- 
date shops, modest town hall, old église, dingy restaurant. ‘ Mon- 
sieur lives a little way out of town at the bottom of yonder lane, 
there by the vegetable garden and the orange trees!” Presently . 
I knocked and rang at an old quadrangular house, flanked by a 
mouldy disused chapel—a barn-like looking edifice, now a family 
wine-cellar. 

The house seemed deserted. “ Monsieur Layet,” said an elderly 
bonne who at last emerged, “is at the café in town.” 

“Pest take cafés, cards, and curés!” I muttered. “Is, then, 
everyone too much occupied in the middle of the day to attend to 
me ; shall I never hear anything about St. Paul-lez-Vence ?” 

At this moment an elderly man approached us; his name, he said, 
was Layet. I explained that I wished to purchase a book on St. 
Paul which I understood he had written. 

“ Ah ! it is my brother of whom you speak : he is at the café.” 

“T know, I know.” 

* But I will send for him, if Monsieur will wait,” and off went a 
peasant lad, who returned presently, followed by one of the most 
stately and impressive old gentlemen I have ever seen, of the old 
school no doubt, a little negligent and debonair in his attire too, but 
of most stately mien and presence. He lifted his hat and made a 
low but dignified bow. His white locks fell about his genial, some- 
what florid face, with its restless bright eyes, mobile mouth, and finely- 
shaped aquiline nose. His. greeting was effusive and kindly, and 
he was all enthusiasm when he understood that I was interested in 
St. Paul. “Ah!” he said, “ people run to Nice, to Cannes. They 
sometimes drive round here, they see and notice nothing, a cup of 
coffee or glass of beer at a caborét, ‘ Dull sort of place !’ and off 
they go to dine at Monte Carlo, whilst here lies one of the most 
picturesque and striking relics of the Middle Ages. Ah!” said 
the old man, kindling with his theme, “a very jewel of old 
Provence !” 

“You are, sir, a native of this place and have written a book 
about it?” 

“ My family indeed belong to St. Paul; we have been- notaires 
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here for, I may say, centuries ; you will find in our archives deeds 
and registers of two hundred years and more ago drawn up and 
signed by the Layets of St. Paul.” 

** Pray tell me about the town and its history.” 

Monsieur Layet’s hale and ruddy face brightened up, and he 
began with a rush. In spite of his age, which must have been close 
on eighty, his utterance was so rapid and eloquent that at times I 
could hardly follow him. 

“We are a lost oasis!” he exclaimed ; “ you know how that 
chemist’s drugs have superseded countless old medicinal herbs 
gathered in the fields and good for cures? Well, just so, your sea- 
side Riviera watering-places have superseded such matchless health 
resorts as our St. Paul-les-Vence. Why, sir, in the old days before 
people rushed to the sea to get poisoned with the malarious marshes 
of the coast and choked with wet winds from the sea, our little 
city yonder was the favourite resort of all the Provence noblesse. 
The veterans of our armies came here to recruit. Francis I. and 
Pope Paul III. were amongst our illustrious visitors ; both lodged at 
the Castle of Ville-Neuve-Loubet. In our archives we have the 
most interesting documents, going back to the tenth century. The 
place itself boasts of having been evangelised by St. Paul himself on 
his way to Spain. But to go no further back than the Middle Ages, 
the great names of the de Flottes, the de Barceloni, the Serracres, 
still linger in the neighbourhood. The neighbouring Vence which, 
with La Colle and St. Paul, formed a commune of Provence, was 
the seat of a bishopric ; and Monsieur Godeau, Bishop of Vence, 
in recognition of the fidelity of the town and as a reward for the 
services rendered to him and his predecessors in trying times, got 
our St. Paul royally (under Louis XIV.) constituted a collegiate 
town in 1666 with a dean, seven canons, and two acolytes, in red and 
black. 

“ As late as 1793, St. Paul had still its dean and canons. It is 
now a simple parish church, despoiled of much ofits wealth. At the 
revolution the rich silks and velvets, made out of great ladies’ petti- 
coats and devoted to draping its altars, and most of its gold, silver, 
and jewels were taken ; but at that time a few priceless relics escaped : 
you must go back and see them if you have missed them. Monsieur 
le Curé will show them to you gladly. When the spoliators arrived 
in ’93 they found cast aside in a cupboard some black-looking crosses, 
small statuettes, and other processional ornaments ; taking them for 
old iron or copper they passed them by. Now in reality they were 
mostly solid silver old repoussé work, at this time of day almost unique 
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specimens of church plate, dating back to 1400 and 1500, and some 
later ornaments, the gift of the Count Panisse Passis. The wooden 
ciborium now within the rails of the high altar is wonderful; its panels 
are elaborately painted with Gospel scenes ; it dates back to the 
Middle Ages. There exists, according to the antiquarians, only one 
similar relic of so ancient a date, the ciborium in the church of 
Laurentius at Rome. The six painted panels are in excellent preser- 
vation. You ask about the Altar pictures? There is a St. Catherine 
by Francois le Moine, a St. Matthew, 1610-15, by Daret, a very rare 
artist, and another brought from Rome, and the rest of less import- 
ance given by the Hondi and Canaussi families. Did you notice 
the cannons in the belfry? They date back to 1300 ; very primitive 
is the firing arrangement, not very formidable, and used, I should 
fancy, for signalling. 

“The old fortifications were pulled down by Francis I. The 
present stately ramparts only date from 1535-47 ; they are the work 
of the great Provencal military engineer, Francois de Mandon, but the 
dungeon keep over the north gate is old, very old—may be twelfth 
century or earlier. Of course the town has long ceased to be of 
much strategic use, but it was dismantled only fifteen years ago.” 

So the old man rambled on, delightfully pouring out floods of in- 
formation about the old charters he wanted to edit, the registers in 
the almost unexplored archives of St. Paul. I was quite carried away 
by his enthusiasm, and resolved to go back and tackle the Curé, the 
Mayor, not forgetting the “good soul” and Jeannette, the little 
dressmaker. 

“Will you allow me to purchase your interesting book ? ” 

“ Ah! my book, if I can find a copy, you are welcome to it. 1 
will give it you,” and so he did. It is called “ Excursion entre Nice 
et Antibes,” dealing with Ville-Neuve-Loubet, La Colle, St. Paul du 
Var, Roquefort, by Henri Layet. It ought to be in every Nice, 
Cannes, Mentone, San Remo and Bordighiera bookshop, and in 
every Riviera tourist’s travelling kit ; at present it exists, like St. Paul 
du Var, but like St. Paul seems to be almost unknown. As the 
grand old notary grasped me by the hand he still kept expatiating on 
the singular merits of his beloved St. Paul. “ Behold, sir,” he ex- 
claimed, “ here you can get all the sunshine to be had in Provence, 
dry, warm, yet fanned in summer by the grateful tempered breezes 
from the Mediterranean within sight. In winter you are sheltered 
all round by the Maritime Alps, which make as it were a second but 
more august battlement to its own rock-like walls. The time must 
come, sir, when people will no longer be blind to the charms of a 
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place which has fascinated ten centuries of the Provencal rank and 
fashion. It is matchless, sir, asa health resort, as a prospect, as a 
garden encompassed by .. .” Here I was obliged to get into the 
carriage. I perceived that Monsieur Layet’s eloquence was inex- 
haustible on his favourite topic. I could indeed have listened to 
him as long as he was in the mood to talk, but the driver was 
impatient, and the horse had been out six hours. I waved my adieu 
to the grand old man, and his amiable brother, who still stood saluting 
us with many parting words. So at last we rattled down the road to 
Coque just as the rays from the west lit up with a ruddy glow the 
distant snow ranges of the Maritime Alps, and a cool sunset wind 
came from over the sea. 
H. R. HAWEIS. 





THE KING AND THE COUNTESS. 


(BASED UPON FROISSAR7.) 


PART I. 


TILL sweeps the fair Tweed round the towers of Wark, 
w And now o’er the pile thrills the song of the lark : 
No longer loud trumpets tell morning is come, 
And stilled is the throb of the long-rolling drum. 


Yet oft in the old time Wark echoed to strife : 
Once its lord was away, and its captain his wife. 
A captive in France was the warrior Earl, 

While his castle was ruled by a high-hearted girl. 


A most worthy helpmeet for such a brave knight 

Was the lady who shrank not from danger and fight. 

When abroad was the Earl who should sway the strong brand, 
Then the great sword was grasped in a soft, tender hand. 


Fair Countess of Salisbury, gracious thy lot, 

Who could’st guard thine own hold ’gainst the siege of the Scot : 
For when David from Durham returned in his pride, 

He thought to win Wark from the warrior bride. 


King Edward is coming ; his army draws near ; 

King David is fleeing in wrath and in fear. 

Feared and famed the great monarch who wore England’s crown, 
No king in all Europe could match his renown. 


The fair Countess goes forth to meet him at the gate, 
And paid lowly homage in chivalrous state. 

The foeman has fled, and Wark’s halls are all bright 
With banquet and revel, with pleasaunce and light. 
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Oh, what dame with its lady in charm might compare? ,, 
So noble and gentle, so brave and so fair. 

A touch of strong love stirred the heart of the King, 

Till the monarch forgot noble Salisbury’s ring. 


But the lady stood firm as a loyal, true wife, 

Too high for dishonour to stain her pure life. 

Good and grace in her fair face they played equal part, 
For the charm of fine manner must come from the heart. 


PART II. 


The guests gone all, there in the hall Countess and King alone ; 
Then the enamoured monarch spoke in warm love’s tender tone. 
Then came her wifely trial, all woefully to hear 

The words of royal passion breathed into her flushing ear. 


Downcast the modest eyes of the embarrassed dame, 
Drooping beneath the royal glance with lawless love aflame. 
Her strait was sore, and yet of fear her manner made no show 
And when she answered Edward, her voice was firm, if low. 


PART III. 


* Great Prince,” said the Countess, “I kneel at thy feet — 
Such homage to thee from thy subject is meet ; 

But, noble, and gallant, and King, as thou art, 

I claim it of thee that in honour we part. 


“My lord hath well served thee as statesman and knight, 
Was wise in thy council, and dour in thy fight; 

My duty is yours—but my honour’s mine own ; 

Oh, still let my lord remain true to the throne !” 


PART IV. 


O mighty King, bethink you well, and think upon my lord 
Now pent in prison, far away from his own bed and board. 
My wifely virtue should be dear to an anointed king, 

My husband rest secure beneath the shadow of thy wing. 
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“Such thought, indeed, hath never come at all into my head, 
For any man on earth that lives to wrong my husband’s bed. 
As King, ’twere yours to punish a faithless, traitor wife, 

Not in yourself to be the cause of ruin, shame, and strife. 


‘‘ Rather than be a wanton, I had sooner ne’er been born— 
Nor should you give me over to all good women’s scorn. 

To wrong my trusting husband, I trow, my heart would break ; 
I must preserve my honour, were it but for his sake. 


‘It were ignoble of my King to change our good to worse, 

To shame us both, and so to turn our marriage to a curse. 

Such deed of baseness never came into my loyal thought ; 

I trust in God that ne’er by me shall such foul shame be wrought ! 


With her fine wit and honest sense, so movingly she spoke, 
That in the great King’s royal breast the knightly heart awoke. 
He looked upon her sadly, and then cast down his eyes, 

As feeling well, with instinct sure, the dame too high a prize. 


He spoke no word of parting, but slowly turned away, 

And led his arméd host from Wark by morrow’s break of day. 
In silence he took leave of her, and mounted his tall steed, 
With his great army marching along the winding Tweed. 


The warrior King rode slowly to find his northern foe, 

And thoughtfully his helmet bent above the saddle-bow. 

““By God!” he cried, “I swear it, by both my crown and life, 
No noble in all Christendom hath such a noble wife !” 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE great events of the past weeks have been the production 
of Mr. Pinero’s new play, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
and the appearance among us of the renowned Italian actress, Signora 
Eleanora Duse. I propose to reserve detailed examination of Mr. 
Pinero’s play to another time. It will be with us, it is to be-hoped 
and believed, for long enough. London playgoers have the intelli- 
gence to appreciate a good play when for once in a way they get it, 
and Mr. Pinero’s play is without any question the most remarkable 
English play of our generation. But while “The Second Mrs, 
Tanqueray ” will hold the stage for long enough, and will remain to 
delight us as a printed book, the Italian actress came but to make a 
brief stay, and calls therefore for the more immediate consideration. 
Like her great countryman, the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, she 
came, she saw, she overcame. She came handicapped, as it were, by 
a previous reputation which almost always makes English audiences 
inclined, if not to be perverse, at least to be severely critical. But 
the severest criticism soon recognised the fact that in Signora Duse 
it was face to face with unwonted gifts. 

It may be at once admitted to the critic whose opinions com- 
pletely coincide with mine that Signora Duse “belongs to the class of 
great actresses, that she ranks with the few, the very few, to whom in 
the days that pass the term can logicaliy be applied—with Sarah 
Bernhardt, of course, and also, so far as the comparison can be 
scientifically made, with Ada Rehan. Comparison with Sarah 
Bernhardt was inevitable, obvious ; the Italian actress deliberately 
invited it by making her first appearance before a London audience 
in a version of one of Sarah Bernhardt’s greatest triumphs, ‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias.’ Comparison with Ada Rehan is of a more 
inferential kind. ‘Those who have studied most closely the genius, 
and the method of interpreting that genius, of the American actress 
have been led to believe that her range has hitherto been more 
limited than her powers deserve ; that she could be if occasion were 
afforded as passionate or as tragic as Sarah Bernhardt on the one 
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hand or Eleanora Duse on the other. But it there are moments in 
Signora Duse’s acting in ‘Camille’ which rival the vehemence and 
the glamour of Sarah Bernhardt’s passion, there are moments also in 
which she suggests scmething of that exquisite spirit of comedy which 
makes Miss Rehan’s acting so attractive. 

“Tt is perhaps to be regretted—if anything can be regretted in 
connection with an evening which first introduced such an actress as 
Eleanora Duse to London—that she chose to make her appearance 
in a translation from a French play, and from a French play which, 
with all its merits, has so little in common with the existing condition 
of the drama, with the tendencies of the drama. It is true that by 
doing so Signora Duse did indeed allow her audience to compare 
her with various other interpreters of the part that London has 
seen—with Sarah Bernhardt, with Helena Modjeska, with Jane 
Hading. But we should have liked to see Signora Duse for the first 
time in some work by one of her own countrymen, and by one of her 
own contemporaries. My own choice would have been the ‘ Tristi 
Amori’ of Giacosa, a play of essentially modern note, a piece whose 
intimate agony breathes something of the spirit of the Norwegian 
drama, with something of the irony—only a more tender, less mordant 
irony—of Henri Becque. For our own poor part we would rather see 
Eleanora Duse as Emma Scarli than as Marguerite Gauthier or 
Nora Helmer, or the heroines of Sardou’s comedies or Sardou’s 
tragedies. But since Signora Duse decided otherwise we can but 
record our regret, and express with all thankfulness our gratitude 
for what she has been pleased to give us. For she has given us 
the certainty that there is one more actress of first-rate quality in 
the world, one more actress whose creations deserve to be con- 
sidered with the seriousness that earlier generations accorded to 
Mademoiselle Mars or Mademoiselle Rachel, or to Signora Duse’s 
great countrywoman and predecessor, Signora Ristori. Every- 
thing about the actress charms: the subtle gestures, that interpret 
thought almost as eloquently as speech, gestures that would make the 
beholder content if the actress were a mime, and nothing but a mime, 
were it not for the magic of the voice that utters the soft Italian 
speech with such infinite variety of meaning, interpreting every phase 
of passion, every shade of sorrow with a fulness and a fineness that it 
would be hard to overpraise. Her pale, powerful face, that disdains 
the traditional adornment of the stage, its crimsons and whites and 
blacks, is so endowed with expression that by it alone, were she 
silent and motionless, she could, we may well believe, convey all the 
purposes of the drama which for the time she seems to live. - Seldom 
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is an actress more rarely equipped for the stage, seldom do action 
and voice and facial expression interpret with such harmonious union 
the creation of the artist’s mind. 

“ Signora Duse’s second appearance was a severer test of her 
genius than her first; she emerged from it with even greater 
triumph. The enthusiasm of a first night, the sense of courtesy to 
a distinguished stranger, the magnetism exercised by the personal 
charm of the actress, the attraction of the foreign speech, the 
eagerness to salute new talent, all these may have counted for 
something in animating the enthusiasm of the first. Those first 
night impressions were confirmed, and more than confirmed. If 
‘La Dame aux Camélias’ showed that Signora Duse was a great 
actress in a certain kind of emotional comedy, her performance of 
Fedora showed that she was also a great actress in a kind of melo- 
drama that aims at being tragic, and that her genius elevates to the 
dignity of tragedy by the strength and splendour of her passion. She 
makes Fedora seem a real woman, seem a possible woman. In the 
scene of agony in the first act, where the woman vows vengeance for 
her lover; in the scene of exquisite endearment where Fedora, 
convinced alike of the innocence of Loris and of her own love for 
him, saves him from the ambush she herself has set ; in the scene of 
silent horror where she watches Loris read the letter ; in the scene of 
her self-betrayal, and in the scene of her suicide, the absolute 
actuality, the well-subordinated strength and ordered realism, gave 
to all these high-pitched passions, these highly-wrought emotions, an 
intensity, a poignancy, a vitality that carried with them a conviction 
such as is indeed rarely carried across the footlights. Stage illusion is 
carried to its highest pitch by the employment of a naturalism novel 
in stage methods. That new movement in the drama, of which 
so much is thought, talked, written nowadays, finds its ideal 
interpreter in Signora Duse ; that movement which aims, both in 
plays and in playing, at a closer approximation to life, a truer repre- 
sentation of the phenomena of thought and of existence. She does 
not seem to act her characters, she seems to become them, absorbing 
their deeds and words and passions into her own personality, recreat- 
ing them and herself in a subtle process of metamorphosis, and so 
giving us, not a puppet pulled by impertinent wires, not a mask 
behind whose rigidity the voice of nature is muffled, but a living 
woman—the living woman. ‘There were those who feared that Signora 
Duse’s talent would be guided by the traditions, the conventions that 
have been for so long the inheritance of the stage. ‘They are reassured. 
Signora Duse is the incarnation of the modern spirit in acting. But 
the great question for those who study most closely the method of the 
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actress was, whether she would be equally successful in the lighter 
lines of comedy ; whether the woman who could well nigh make her 
spectators weep could also make them laugh ; whether the arch, 
impertinent, delicious Mirandolina of Goldoni’s jesting, trivial comedy 
would take the same place in their affections, and the same rank in 
their judgments, with the sterner figures that the actress had already 
so triumphantly interpreted to them. 

“The question has been answered fully, satisfactorily. There was 
a brief performance of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ in which Signora Duse 
played a comparatively small part of tears and imprecations, of 
betrayed and betrayer, with intense earnestness, with a kind of savage 
grief and savage ferocity which was very powerful and very painful. 
But it was not power and pain and passion that that night’s audience 
looked for and longed for. They implored mirth to admit them of 
her crew ; they did not want so much the jealous, vengeful Sicilian as 
the flirting, frolicsome Florentine ; not asad Santuzza, but the merry 
Mirandolina for whom they craved. It was therefore with the keenest 
interest that they watched the curtain rise upon the room in the inn 
of Goldoni’s imagination. 

“Tt is impossible not to cherish something of a grudge against 
Goldoni for the blows he dealt to the Commedia dell’ Arte, to the 
whimsical, enchanting Comedy of Masks. Even though he represented 
in his day that movement towards realism, towards naturalism which 
repeats itself to-day, the thing he did his best to destroy was so 
dainty, so delightful in its very artificiality, that the lovers of 
Spavento and Giangurgolo, of Peppe-Nappa and Meo-Patacca, of 
Scaramuccia and Brighella are always tempted to gird at Goldoni. 
But even the hottest zealot for the Masks must think kindly of him 
after seeing Signora Duse in his ‘La Locandiera.’ In its exquisite 
brightness, its sunlit humour, Signora Duse’s presentation of Miran- 
dolina is an enchanting creation. From the first moment of her 
appearance the spectator agreed cordially with the declaration of one 
of her absurd adorers, ‘ E bella, parla bene, veste con pulizia, e di un 
ottimo gusto’; with the declaration of the other absurd adorer that 
“Non come le altre donne ; ha qualche cosa di piu.’ Signora 
Duse’s Mirandolina is indeed something very rare, yery attractive, 
throbbing with the joy of life, instinct with humour, animated by a 
very vivid spirit of comedy. The pale face which portrayed passion 
so well can quicken with the maddest merriment. The dark eyes 
that mirrored despair and death in Camille and Fedora, dance with 
mirth and mischief as Mirandolina skips across the stage, leading her 


ludicrous string of lovers after her light heels.” 
H2 
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In the “ Doll’s Home,” however, the spell of her success was in 
a measure broken. “ Nora Helmer is not the most difficult character 
that Ibsen has created,” says the same critic, “ but she is certainly 
one of the most difficult. She is not such a study in pathology as 
Hilda Wangel, she has not the neurotic complexity of Hedda Gabler, 
but she is very different psychologically and physically from Camille 
or Fedora, or the frolicsome landlady of Goldoni’s comedy. One ot 
Ibsen’s hottest admirers has declared that to appreciate Nora 
Helmer rightly it is necessary to understand the double, the triple 
layers of character which exist in the soul of the Scandinavian 
woman, and cause those who watch her the most astounding sur- 
prises. It would need, we are told, an historical treatise, an ethno- 
graphical treatise, a philosophical treatise to make the world that is 
not Northern understand that strange medley of keen and passionate 
curiosity and great and instinctive reserve, that ready assimilation ot 
new ideas, and the eager desire to experiment in them, which are the 
characteristics of the women of the North. To portray the febrile, 
highly-strung, nervous temperament of Nora, with her shifting moods, 
her dawning doubts and desires, her sudden resolves, demands 
gifts of acting of the highest kind not merely, but also gifts of 
acting of a very special kind. Signora Duse has gifts of acting of 
the highest kind we recognised when the curtain feli upon her first 
performance. But the result of her Nora has been to show that 
her gifts are unequal ; that there are things which she cannot do. 
Her performance last night was powerful, picturesque, tragic, but it 
did not for one moment convince us that we were face to face with the 
real Nora Helmer. ‘ After all, we all love Nora Helmer,’ says Jules 
Lemaitre in one of his moments of effusion. That is as it may be. 
Some of us do not love Nora Helmer very dearly; but at least we 
know her very well, and we know that she is not the woman Signora 
Duse gave us last night. The woman she gave us was an interest- 
ing, was an attractive woman, but she was essentially a Southern 
woman, a woman of a different temperament, of simpler passions 
than Nora Helmer. To begin with, in the first act Signora Duse 
gave no real picture of the childishness which made Nora’s charm 
first in her father’s, then in her husband’s eyes. In the second act, 
again, the actress gave no fitting presentation of the hysterical passion 
which is rending Nora, the passion of apprehension, which drives her 
into the wild Tarantella and makes her dance it like a mad thing. 
So completely did Signora Duse misread the part and the play here 
that she merely gives a couple of steps and then stops—does not dance 
at all, and thus shirks the difficulty and spoils the significance of the 
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scene. There is no room left in this scene for independent inter- 
pretation. Ibsen’s stage directions are full and precise, leaving no 
doubt that the woman is to dance, to dance wildly and to dance for 
some time. Does not Helmer cry out to her to stop, because she is 
dancing as ‘ if it were a matter of life and death’? That is the point 
of it—she is dancing as if it were a matter of life and death. Itisa 
matter of life and death to her; all Nora’s tortured nature reveals 
itself in the whirls and circles of that dance. And instead of that 
significant, that symbolic dance, Signora Duse gives a couple of 
languid steps and lets the scene slip away like sand between her 
fingers. In the third act, the terrible act of awakening and of 
emancipation, the act of supreme egotism and shameful revolt, she 
failed to dominate the scene. She cowered and she scolded, and she 
cowered gracefully and scolded impressively, but she did not seem 
so to overtop the nature of the man by her sudden resolve as to 
make the conclusion of the play seem feasible. Unless Nora is very 
convincing indeed the spectator is inclined to say, as Jacques de 
Bievre says of a foolish husband in Gyp’s newest novel, ‘ Moi, si 
j'avais une femme comme la sienne, je lui donnerais le fouet.’ The 
final impression left by Signora Duse’s Nora is, that it fails because 
the actress is thinking too much of herself and her method, and not 
enough of the part she has to play; that she is too pleased with the 
woman she is to take sufficient interest in the woman she is supposed 
to be. So, in the highest sense, her Nora must be pronounced a 
failure. It is a fine piece of acting, for any other woman it would be 
wonderful ; but for her it is not a triumph, and for her not to triumph 
is indeed to suffer defeat. Her great deed was not great enough. 
It showed splendid courage, splendid ambition, to have attempted the 
part at all; and yet with all our admiration for her genius, or, rather, 
because of our admiration for her genius, we have it in our heart to 
wish that she had curbed her courage and stifled her ambition.” 
But one comparative failure does not lessen the fact that Eleanora 
Duse is a great actress, a very great actress indeed. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY, 
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THE MARIGOLD. 


From GILLES DURANT. 


HE violet sweet I dearly love, 
The pink, the pansy bold, 
The blush rose, but all flowers above 
I love the Marigold. 


Fair flower, that in a time of old 
Didst give thy heart away 

To him, who from his sphere of gold 
Does give to mortals day ! 


Alas ! for love he gave thee not, 
Full vainly thou didst sue— 

Unhappy shall I name thy lot, 
Or call thy love too true? 


The god who changed thee to a flower 
Hath left thy heart the same : 

Still dost thou show his beauty’s power 
In hue of orange flame. 


Still dost thou lift thy drooping head 
To catch his eye’s bright ray, 

And when his light no more is shed 
Thy beauty fades away. 


Poor Marigold ! I love thee well, 
And most because like me 

Thou hast a woeful tale to tell 
Of grief and constancy. 

The violet sweet I dearly love, 
The pink, the pansy bold, 

The blush rose, but all flowers above 
I love the Marigold. 


ISA J. POSTGATE, 
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ENGLISH FoLK-Ruymes.! 


NGLISH Folk-wit is principally satirical. Such portion of it 
E as survives records principally the low estimate which the 
inhabitants of a district were in the habit of forming and expressing 
concerning their neighbours. This curious characteristic of the rustic 
mind is fully illustrated in the huge collection of Folk-Rhymes 
which Mr. Northall has issued. Rustic observation concerned itself 
largely, if not principally, with the weather ; and rhymes crystallising 
the results of experience concerning natural phenomena are numerous. 
Especially true is this in hilly districts, where, if a certain peak is 
capped with clouds, the inhabitants of the adjacent village may 
anticipate a downfall. In the West, however, memories are per- 
petuated of former rancours. Feuds so fierce and durable, as in 
Scotland divided class from class and made the rich border lands 
one constant battle-ground, have long ceased in England. The days, 
however, when the division of a stream that can be jumped—the 
mere, all but imaginary, bounds of two hamlets—begot animosities 
are scarcely distant. London rowdyism takes, indeed, the shape of 
quarrels between contiguous districts, and we have lately heard of 
one man, at least, done to death because he belonged to an adjacent 
parish. Antipathies of this class have formed a strong social force, 
and the records of their influence are abundant in folk-rhymes. 
Sometimes the transmission of dislikes had a quasi-historical shape, as 
in the famous rhymes concerning “Taffy,” who was both a Welsh- 
man and a thief, and the verses stating that fact illustrate the nature 
of many a border raid and conquest. More commonplace comment 
is contained in memoirs such as— 

(Peterborough) for pride, Stamford for poor, 

Deeping for a rogue, and Bourn for a w——e. 
The Eastern counties wag is the severest. Concerning parishes 
between Norwich and Yarmouth we there have— 


Halvergate hares, Reedham rats, 
Southwood swine, and Cantley cats ; 
Acle asses, Moulton mules, 

Beighton bears, and Freethorpe fools. 





' By G, F. Northall, Kegan Paul & Co. 
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That alliteration has as much to do as rhyme with attributes the 
foregoing will show. Rhyme, too, is a potent influence, as is shown 
in my closing extract, which assigns a sufficiently bad character to 
the residents at Epsom and Ewell :— 

Sutton for mutton, 

Carshalton for thieves ; 


Epsom for jades, 
And Ewell for thieves, 


The entire subject has unending interest to the student and the 
antiquary. 


URQUHART’S “ RABELAIS.” 


MONG the books which by common consent have’ been 
accepted as unimprovable, and all but unexposed to rivalry, is 
the translation of “‘ Rabelais” by Urquhart, Motteux, and Ozell. More 
than once have I drawn attention to the efforts that have been made 
by English prudery to “ burke” existing editions. Such attempts 
fortunately belong to the past, and their reception was such that a 
repetition of them is hardly to be dreaded. “ Rabelais” does not as 
yet form part of the curriculum of any English-speaking University. 
Familiarity with him is none the less an indispensable portion of 
literary equipment, and societies for the promotion of the study of 
his works and, I might almost say, for the propagation of his gospel, 
have taken their rise in the Universities. In the translation of 
Urquhart and his successors most English studies have been pro- 
secuted. The difficulties in the way of reading Rabelais are to 
some extent spectral rather than real. The words that are unin- 
telligible to an Englishman are often no less puzzling to a Frenchman. 
They are not seldom bogus words, or, at least, words of Rabelais’ own 
coining. To a scholar there is little difficulty in seeing their deriva- 
tion and arriving at their meaning. With the assistance of Cotgrave, 
whose dictionary was specially intended to help to a perusal of 
Rabelais, most chapters in the original may be read. Those, how- 
ever, who have once taken to the study of the English translation 
find it vigorous enough and close enough to enable them to read at 
their ease and dispense with the need for further labour. I have 
compared innumerable passages with the original, and find the 
translation matchless. Motteux and Ozell may be tempted now and 
then into a little superfluous expansiveness, and may, in the spirit of 
Stuart writers, be a trifle less decorous even than was the Frenchman ; 
Urquhart sticks close enough to the original for anything, and his 
work is a veritable masterpiece, 
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A Nrw TRANSLATION. 


NEW translation of Rabelais has, however, been attempted 
d and is now before me. It is privately printed, and issued to 
subscribers only, and so does not challenge criticism. Such, accord- 
ingly, I do not attempt. I content myself with pointing out the 
difference between the old translation and the new, and explaining 
the conditions under which the translation has been attempted. 
The one disadvantage urged by the new translator, Mr. W. F. 
Smith, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, against the work of 
his predecessor is its unevenness. The highest point was reached 
in the first two books. In those which follow, an inclination to 
“amplify unnecessarily ” is displayed, and is most evident in those 
parts of the book “which modern readers would scarcely wish to see 
enlarged.” Proof how difficult is the task attempted is furnished at 
the outset, since some five chapters of the whole are left in the 
original French. Against this plan those only will feel disposed to 
protest whose knowledge of the original is so slight as to leave them 
unable to ascertain the meaning of what, to them, are practically 
omissions, A similar plan was adopted in an English translation of 
the “Decameron,” in which, in order to satisfy English prudery, 
portions of two tales were left in Italian, a translation into French 
being appended. That the chapters in Rabelais do not help 
forward the romances is not in itself an apology for their non-transla- 
tion. Against a somewhat visionary fear Mr. F. Smith protects 
himself. The leaving of the chapters in French draws attention to 
them as the coarsest in the book, and facilitates the task of the 
prurient, just as the relegation to the close of the volume of the 
indecencies of Plautus saved the school-boy, as Byron pointed out, 
all trouble of research. For the rest, Mr. Smith’s translation, begun 
as a “pleasing pastime” for the purpose of “getting a thorough 
knowledge of the book,” was continued in conformity with the wishes 
of friends, and now appears in the shape of two large and important 
volumes. 


THE RELATIVE MERITS OF THE VERSIONS. 


URIOSITY concerning the new translation is modified by the fact 
that, though made independently, it was written “ with Urquhart 

lying open, and compared paragraph with paragraph.” Under such 
conditions the changeis not likely to be vital. What it is I will pro- 
ceed by two parallel passages to indicate to my readers, who, unless 
my own exertions have been unsuccessful, are all interested in Rabelais. 
I will give one passage from the famous praise of debt, of Panurge 
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Book III. ch. iv. First comes the earlier translation : “I lose myself in 
this high contemplation. Then will among the race of mankind peace, 
love, benevolence, fidelity, tranquillity, rest, banquets, feastings, joy, 
gladness, gold, silver, small money, chains, rings, with other ware, and 
chaffer of that nature, be found to trot from hand tohand. Nosuitsat 
law, no wars, no strife, debate, nor wrangling ; none will be there an 
usurer, none will be there a pinch-penny, a scrape-good wretch, or 
churlish hard-hearted refuser. Good God! will not this be the 
golden age in the reign of Saturn? the true idea of the Olympic 
regions, wherein all other virtues ceasing, chastity alone ruleth, 
governeth, domineereth, andtriumpheth! All will be fair and goodly 
people there, all just and virtuous.” Now follows Mr. Smith: “I 
lose myself in this contemplation. Among men there will be peace, 
love, affection, fidelity, repose, banquets, feastings, joy, gladness, 
gold, silver, small money, chains, rings, merchandise, which will 
pass freely from hand to hand. No law suit, no war, no strife ; none 
there will be a usurer, none will be a skin-flint, none a pinch- 
penny, none achurl. Faith! will it not be the age of gold, the reign 
of Saturn, the true idea of the Olympic regions, wherein all other 
virtues ceasing, chastity alone reigns, governs, dominates, triumphs? 
All will be good, all will be fair, all will be just.” 


SUBURBAN LONDON. 


OT perhaps in situation nor in beauty of civic edifices does 
London stand foremost among capital cities. In the first 
respect it can compare neither with Constantinople, nor Naples, nor 
Edinburgh, nor Stockholm. Great advance has of late been made 
in street architecture, but there is no such charm in our streets as 
renders a walk in Nuremberg or Liibeck a perpetual delight. In one 
respect at least London may stand comparison with any capital city 
in the world, namely, in the pastoral beauty of her surroundings. She 
is not placed, like Lyons, at the confluence of two great rivers ; nestled, 
like Geneva, upon a mighty lake; or fortified, like Pau, or invested, 
like Berne, with mountain ranges. Whichever side we walk, however, 
we come upon spots of quiet pastoral greenery, of which the Londoner 
should make much, for their possession will not much longer be 
vouchsafed him. One hears much concerning vanishing London, 
and is weekly told how some spot of antiquarian, historical, or literary 
interest disappears before the demands of commerce. Much more 
concerned am I with augmenting or appearing London. I watch 
annually vast tracts of lovely country swallowed up by the jerry- 
builder. Rich pastures, secular oaks, and glowing hedgerows 
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disappear, giving place to tenements, the squalor and ugliness of 
which defy description. My own Northern heights are surrounded, 
and one long line of shops and houses extends over Highgate to 
Finchley, and almost to Barnet. Take the Enfield route, and it is 
worse. Green Lanes, with its pleasant promise, consists of a tramway 
path between shops and villa residences. ‘The Alexandra Park is 
being hemmed in. Wood Green and Bound’s Green have nothing 
to tell of country until Palmer’s Green and Winchmore Hill are 
reached ; and lovely Southgate, with its unequalled avenues of trees, 
will in very few years become a residential suburb. One has indeed 
to go far up the Thames, to Windsor or Taplow, or to dive into the 
valleys past Ascot, to find the kind of beauty that, a few years ago, 
was within an hour’s walk of St. Paul’s. 


LONDON City SUBURBS. 


HESE ideas have been put into my head by the appearance of 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s delightful volume, “London City 
Suburbs as they are To-day.”! Somewhat confusing is the title, the 
use of the word City seeming to limit the design of the volume. One 
can scarcely look upon Willesden Laneas a city suburb. Beyond 
these, however, are we carried to Acton, to Kingsbury, to Harrow, 
and to Ealing. Suburban London is, however, graphically de- 
scribed by pen and pencil, and we see what spots of rural beauty 
are still within comparatively easy reach, or are absolutely shut in by 
the outer fringe of houses. Wild enough bits can still be found in 
some of the illustrations to Hampstead Heath and Streatham Com- 
mon. The deer in Richmond Park or at Greenwich stand erect and 
curious while their portraits are taken. Wegg Avenue, Acton, looks 
as if it led up to a Minster Close, and Bromley, as seen from 
Beckenham, is like a patch of Warwickshire. These spots, and 
hundreds of others, are depicted with admirable fidelity by Mr. 
Luker, Jr., and described with enthusiasm by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
whose tall and commanding figure is familiar to many who linger in 
country lanes, or go out, like Chaucer, to see the daisies. Large as is 
the space covered by the traveller’s observation, I am glad to think 
that other tracts equally large remain, and are not yet general pro- 
perty. I have seen the water-lily afloat, and the dragon-fly darting 
over it, and the squirrel climbing the tree in a place whence, ona clear 
day, with a wind well set in from the North, you might see St. Paul’s, 


1 Leadenhall Press, 
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TREE-WORSHIP AND THE MyTH oF ATTIS. 


R. GRANT ALLEN is one of the most vigilant and com- 
petent of writers as well as one of the most indefatigable. 

From his pen flows an enduring succession of work in prose and 
verse, biography and fiction, essay, and what not. Though the rate 
at which these are thrown off suggests the easy writing which not 
seldom proves “d d hard reading,” no charge of this kind is to 
be sustained. Mr. Allen’s books are carefully finished, and are in all 
respects scholarly and up to date. One of his latest productions 
is a new translation into English of the Attis of Caius Valerius 
Catullus, accompanied by “ Dissertations on the Myth of Attis, on the 
origin of Tree-Worship, and on the Galliambic metre.”! With the 
last discourse I am neither disposed nor competent to deal. -In the 
dissertation on Tree-Worship, however, Mr. Allen makes one of the 
most important of contributions to Folk-iore in its most interesting 
development—going over in part the same ground as Mr. Sabine 
Baring-Gould in passages,.to which I recently called attention. Of Attis 
Mr. Grant Allen holds -that “ he is essentially a tree-god, and that 
his rites are most intimately and inexplicably bound up with the 
worship of a pine-tree.” Holding with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory 
of the origin of polytheism from ghost-worship and ancestor-worship, 


from that point, in singularly luminous fashion, he shows that the 
tree-spirit and the corn-spirit, like most other deities, originate in the 
ghost of the deified ancestor. To follow the arguments by which the 
writer establishes his proposition would lead me too far, and would 
have perhaps but slight interest for ordinary readers. To those, 
however, who can see the marvellous light that is cast upon sociological 
subjects I commend warmly the delightful little volume. 


1 David Nutt. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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